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THE WINTER MANCEUVRES OF 1924 
Problem No. 4. 


By Coronet Dion Wittiams, U.S.M.C. 


T HE manceuvres of the United States Fleet for the winter of 
1923-1924 were planned upon a scale of magnitude never 
before undertaken by our country in peacetime. These general 

plans contemplated the employment of the whole active Navy including 

all of the vessels of the Navy not urgently required for duty on foreign 
stations and the whole Expeditionary Force of the Marine Corps. 

In general, there were four problems presented for solution during 
the manoeuvres. The first two problems involved a concentration of 
the vessels in the Pacific and a movement of this armada under simu- 
lated war conditions from the Base of the California Coast to the 
Panama Canal. These two problems were entirely naval in character- 
istics and the Marines of the shore forces had no part in them. 

Problem No. 3 involved a forced passage of the Panama Canal by 
the Blue Fleet (consisting of the Pacific naval forces) against the 
opposition of the Black Fleet (consisting of the Atlantic naval forces) 
and an Expeditionary Force of Marines, this Black Force operating 
in the Caribbean in the vicinity of the eastern entrance to the canal. 

Upon the completion of Problem No. 3, the Expeditionary Force 
of Marines became a part of the Blue Fleet for the operation under 
Problem No. 4. 

The general situation of the two sides under Problem No. 4 was 
as follows: 

War has existed between Blue and Black since September 1, 1923 
(zero day). The Blue Home Country is Alaska, which represents 
a continental country with resources and manpower capable of sus- 
taining indefinitely a war with Black. The Republic of Panama and 
the Canal Zone are a Blue Colony, the economic, civil, military and 
naval centre of which is Colon. Colon has modern land fortifications 
and an Army garrison. 

The Black Home Territory is the Lesser Antilles and the territory 
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of South America contiguous to the Gulf of Paria. Black owns Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands and all islands between them. Black, 
since the beginning of the war, has landed troops on the island of 
Haiti to insure the use by Black of certain necessary resources of that 
island and these troops have control of the entire island. Black has 
home main naval bases at Martinique and Trinidad and an outlying 
naval base at Aux Cayes, Haiti. All islands and territory of the 
Carribean region, not mentioned above, are denied to both beliggerents. 

The strength of the two fleets on January 15, 1924, as stated in the 
conditions of the problem, was: 





Blue Type 
16 Battleships 6 


oO Battle Cruisers 4 
I Old Armored Cruisers 0 
oO Old Light Cruisers 3 
7 Light Cruisers 14 
68 Destroyers 50 
66 Airplanes 30 
2 Light Mine Layers oO 
re) Mine Layers 3 
9 Mine Sweepers 0 
28 Submarines 13 
Large Train Sufficient for two 


months operations. 


It should be noted that some of these vessels were constructive, 
particularly in the Black force. 

The Blue Fleet had with it an Expeditionary Force of 1750 
Marines, practically all infantry. 

The Black Force had with it an Expeditionary Force of 1550 
Marines, artillery and special troops, with Advance Base matériel. 

The objective of the Blue Force was, first to seize a base in the 
northern islands of Black territory, and, second to establish a blockade 
of Black home territory. 

The objective of Black was to frustrate the attempts of Blue to 
seize such a base and to protect home territory against the attacks 
of a superior foe. 

In this paper an attempt will be made to briefly narrate the part 
taken by the Marine Expeditionary Force of the Black side in the 
problem. 

The Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, normally based at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., is primarily organized to be a force 
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in readiness to act with the Fleet in accordance with the Mission of 
the Marine Corps; viz.: 

“ To support the Fleet, or any part thereof, in the accomplishment 
of its mission.” 

To properly prepare and train the Force for the fulfilment of this 
mission requires : 

(a) That the Force be thoroughly trained in embarking person- 
nel and matériel in transports and in disembarking therefrom. 

(b) That every organization of the Force be trained in the tech- 
nique of the duties required of it in the defense and attack of over- 
seas naval bases. 

(c) That the training at the Home Base of the Force be designed 
to fit the Force to quickly and efficiently meet the requirements as 
stated under (a) and (b), above. 

(d) That the elements of the Force be so trained that it may be 
employed in whole or in part for expeditionary duty to protect the 
interests of the United States, at home or abroad, in case of disorders 
or revolutions arising under peacetime conditions, that is under cir- 
cumstances when there is no actual declaration of war. 

The general outlines of the plans for the manceuvres having been 
determined upon by the naval authorities at the Navy Department and 
in the Fleet, it became necessary to organize the available troops of 
the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force at Quantico into two forces, 
one force to proceed to Panama and take part in Problem No. 3 and 
later to join the Blue Fleet for its operations under Problem No. 4; 
while the second force had to be organized to carry out the defense of 
an advanced base for the Black Fleet in Problem No. 4. 

The available force at Quantico, after deducting the numbers to be 
left at Quantico for the maintenance of the post, was 3300; and 
early in December, 1923, this force was divided into two parts to 
meet the conditions required by the conditions of the manceuvre plans. 

The first of these two organizations was officially designated as 
the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, U. S. Fleet, and consisted of 
the following organizations : 

Force Headquarters and Headquarters Company (less a Radio 
Section, and a Detachment of the Headquarters Company with the 
Culebra Force). 

1 Regiment of Infantry (Fifth Regiment less radio men). 
1 Radio Service Company (From Signal Battalion). 
1 Platoon from the Gas Company. 
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The total strength of this Fleet Force was 1750 officers and men. 
The second of these two organizations was officially designated 
as the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, Culebra, P. R., and con- 
sisted of the following organizations : 

1 Detachment from Headquarters and Headquarters Company. 
Service Company. 

Engineer Company. 

Gas Company (less 1 platoon). 

Artillery Regiment (Tenth Regiment less 1 Battery). 
Signal Battalion (Less 1 Radio Service Company). 
Division Aviation (6 D.T. Seaplanes). 

Section Balloon Division. 

Anti-Aircraft Company. 

1 Light Tank Platoon. 

The total strength of this Culebra Force was 1550 officers and men. 

The Tenth Regiment of Artillery had six 155-mm. guns, range 
18,000 yards; twelve 75-mm. guns, range 12,000 yards, and eighteen 
machine guns. The Anti-Aircraft Company had four 3-inch anti- 
aircraft guns; the Light Tank Platoon had three light tanks carrying 
37-mm. guns; the Balloon Section had one Type “F” observation 
balloon which could be sent up to 5000 feet under winch control; and 
the Aviation Division had six D.T. seaplanes. 

The Signal Battalion had a radio set with 2000 miles sending 
radius and a large supply of field wire and telephones and night 
signalling apparatus. 

The Gas Company carried a large supply of lachrimous gas with 
apparatus for its use. 

All guns had a large supply of ammunition, H.E., shrapnel and 
star shell. 

The Engineer Company had matériel for constructing bombs and 
wire obstructions at two probable enemy landing places. 

Staff Organization.—Originally the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force at Quantico had an executive and administrative staff suffi- 
cient for the operation of the force as a whole, but the required division 
of the original force into two forces made it necessary to increase this 
staff in order to provide two complete executive and administra- 
tive staffs. 

In general, each Force had a Chief of Staff and four staff divi- 
sions, F-1 for Personnel, F-2 Intelligence, F-3 for Operations and 
Training, and F-4 for Supply. 
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Command.—Brigadier General E. K. Cole was detailed to com- 
mand the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, U. S. Fleet, and Colonel 
Dion Williams was detailed to command the Marine Corps Expedi- 
tionary Force, Culebra, P. R. From the date of sailing from Quantico 
for the scenes of the manceuvres, January 2, 1924, until the comple- 
tion of Problem No. 4, February 1, 1924, the two forces acted inde- 
pendently; but after the latter date the Culebra Force was merged 
with the U. S. Fleet Force and the whole Force was under command 
of General Cole with Colonel Williams acting as second in command. 

General Plans.—Previous to the date set for beginning the Fleet 
Manceuvres the officials of the Marine Corps were informed of the 
general plans of the Navy Department for the problems to be solved 
during the manceuvres, and from time to time thereafter the com- 
manders of the two forces of Marines taking part were furnished with 
the several statements of the situations involved in the problems, and 
with the estimates of the situation and operations orders drawn up by 
the Admirals in command of the two fleets. 

A general plan was drawn up at Quantico giving the information 
to the commanders of the organizations taking part in the Marine 
portion of the manceuvres requisite to a clear understanding upon 
their part of the missions assigned, the personnel and matériel 
required, the general estimates of the situations which would be met, 
and the necessary arrangements for handling and transporting both 
men and matériel. 

This general plan consisted of a Basic Plan with four Annexes, 
one complete Annex covering the details under each Staff Division. 
The Basic Plan covered the outlines of movements and operations 
for both the Fleet Force and the Culebra Force. The F-1, Personnel, 
Annex, covered the organization details for both forces. There was 
an F-2, Intelligence, Annex for each force, giving the intelligence 
details from all available sources of the theatres of operations. There 
was an F-3, Operations, Annex for each force covering as com- 
pletely as possible the operations of each force while the forces were 
operating separately, and an additional Operations, Annex, covering 
the operations after the completion of Problem No. 4, when the two 
forces were merged into one. The F-4, Supply, Annex, covered the 
details of supply for both forces. 

These annexes to the Basic Plan were prepared by the several 
Staff Divisions and gave much valuable training to the officers of 
these divisions in the planning activities of an Executive Staff. 
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These plans covered the details of the preparation of the per- 

sonnel and matériel for the operations contemplated, schedules of 
loading of personnel and matériel, schedules of sailing of the trans- 
ports carrying the two forces, general outlines of the exercises and 
drills to be carried out during the manceuvres, and details of the supply 
of the expeditions from the date of sailing from the home base until 
the return thereto. 

It may be of interest to note here that the plans as originally 
drawn up were carried out without changes or modifications in any 
essential particulars, and that the oft repeated adage, “‘ Make the best 
plan possible with the information available and then stick to it,” again 
proved to be almost axiomatic. 

The U. S. S. Henderson was assigned to carry the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force, U. S. Fleet; the U. S. S. Chaumont was 
assigned to carry the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, Culebra, 
P. R., from Quantico to Culebra; and the U. S. S. Sirius was 
assigned to carry the matériel of the Culebra Force from Quantico to 
Culebra, to remain at Culebra as a stationary store ship during the 
manceuvres and then transport the matériel back to the home base 
at Quantico. 

The U. S. S. Henderson brought the whole force back from 
Culebra to Quantico, making two voyages to accomplish this. 

In order to reduce the number of men to be carried on the 
Chaumont to a number within her maximum transport accommoda- 
tions four officers and one hundred enlisted men were carried from 
Quantico to Culebra on the Sirius, and to reduce numbers to be 
carried on the Henderson on the return voyages from Culebra to 
Quantico, three hundred officers and men were transported on the 
Sirius on the return voyage of that vessel from Culebra to Quantico. 

Preparatory Work.—The available forces at Quantico having been 
organized into the two forces required by the conditions of the 
problems presented for solution during the Fleet Manceuvres, orders 
were issued separating these forces from the ordinary routine of 
duties at Quantico on December 10, 1923, and from that date until 
the return of the troops to Quantico on January 27, 1924, all of the 
troops designated to take part in the manceuvres were attached to 
the United States Fleet under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Fleet. 

In the scope of this paper it is only practicable to treat of the 
operations of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, Culebra, P. R., 
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which, as already stated herein was destined to operate with the 
Black Fleet in the defense of an advanced base at Culebra Island, 
hence, from this point all of the remarks are applicable to that 
Force only. 

The U. S. S. Swan, a vessel of the mine sweeper type, attached to 
Quantico as station ship, and carrying a crew made up partly of 
Marines and partly Bluejackets, accompanied the Culebra Force 
during the manceuvres and proved of great value in the transporta- 
tion of men and matériel and in handling targets and assisting the 
seaplanes when necessary. 

A Marine Guard of one officer and thirty enlisted men was 
attached to the U. S. S. Sirius during the manceuvres to assist in 
handling matériel, and this proved to be an excellent provision. 

The Force remained at Quantico from December 10, 1923, to 
January 2, 1924. This period was utilized in training, assembling 
and inspection of equipment, and loading of the U. S. S. Sirius. 

Firing problems were conducted by the 1oth Regiment and the 
Anti-Aircraft Company, and all other units conducted training prob- 
lems in their various specialities. The main idea of this training was 
to fit each organization for its proper function in the Force as a whole 
and not to specialize on those problems which would probably be met 
in this particular manceuvre. The broader aspects of the mission of 
the Force were constantly kept in mind and the details of Problem 
No. 4 were purposely withheld from organization commanders until 
after arrival at Culebra. 

The U. S. S. Sirius arrived on December 11, 1923, and loading 
commenced the following day. Prior to the arrival of the Sirius, 
three officers had been sent to Norfolk to measure the holds of the 
ship and prepare a loading diagram, particularly for the heavy ord- 
nance equipment. This equipment, on account of its bulk, required 
that a special space be assigned each piece. 

In connection with the loading of the Sirius it is believed that the 
policy of having a Marine Officer with a detachment of Marines 
assigned to the ship carrying stores is a wise one. The officer detailed 
for this duty should be selected with great care as the work requires 
not only a high degree of technical skill, but tact, and a willingness 
to work for long hours at a time. 

The loading of the Sirius was completed on December 22nd, and 
she sailed the same date for Hampton Roads. Four officers and one 
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hundred enlisted men embarked on the Sirius in order to reduce the 
number on the Chaumont. 

It is believed that the loading and unloading of the Sirius consti- 
tuted one of the most valuable lessons of the manceuvres. In addition 
to the large amount of stores, equipment and ammunition required on 
such an expedition, a total of 188 wheeled vehicles of all kinds were 
carried, including 155 mm., 75 mm. and 3-inch guns; 5 and Io ton 
tractors, trailers, machine shops and trucks of various kinds. In spite 
of the weight and bulk of this equipment the loading and unloading 
was completed most successfully in a remarkably short time without 
a single accident of any kind. 

The U. S. S. Chaumont arrived at Quantico on December 28, 
1923 and the Culebra Force embarked on the morning of January 2, 
1924. The embarkation started at 9:00 A.M. and was completed by 
10:30 A.M. By noon all troops were shaken down and details run- 
ning smoothly. 

Prior to embarkation on the Chaumont, an Officer-of-the-Day 
and a Guard Company had been detailed so that the guard could be 
posted before the arrival of the main body of troops, the necessary 
orders for sentries having been written up and posted beforehand. An 
officer was detailed in charge of each troop compartment and the 
necessary instructions issued regarding police details and posting sen- 
tries in the compartments. A ship’s police officer was designated, 
with the necessary police details, to care for the parts of the ship not 
occupied by troops and used in common by the different organizations. 
Two cooks from each mess were ordered on board twelve hours before 
the embarkation of the troops so that they could assist in preparing 
the first meal. A permanent detail of messmen was also made and a 
ship’s mess officer assigned in charge. 

Before embarkation a field order was issued prescribing in detail 
the preliminary arrangements made for embarkation of the Chaumont. 
Similar arrangements were made for the return trip on the U. S. S. 
Henderson, and, although in both cases the ships were extremely 
crowded, the movement was made without the slightest confusion 
or untoward incident. 

All camp equipment was loaded on the U. S. S. Chaumont so that 
it would be instantly available at all times in case the two ships should 
become separated or in case the Force was ordered on another 
mission. It is believed that this procedure should be followed on all 
future expeditions. Debarkation and establishment of camps was 
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greatly facilitated by having the camp equipment on the same ship 
as the troops and not mixed up with other stores. 

All camp equipment, however, should be carried on charge by 
the Force Depot Quartermaster and issued to organizations after 
debarkation. 

The Chaumont arrived at Culebra at 2:17 P.m., January 7, 1924, 
and anchored in Great Harbor. Unloading began immediately and 
continued throughout the night. By noon the following day all troops 
had disembarked and were under canvas. They had a hot supper in 
camp. The Chaumount sailed at 1:30 P.M., January 8, 1924. 

The U. S. S. Sirius arrived at Culebra at 3:15 P.M., January.7, 
1924, one hour after the Chaumont, and anchored in Great Harbor, 
Captain Cumming, of the Sirius, moored his ship within 250 feet of 
the dock at the Naval Station and this greatly facilitated the unload- 
ing and loading. 

Before sailing from Quantico sufficient heavy ponton bridge 
matériel was obtained from the U. S. Army Engineers at Fort 
Humphrey to construct 250 feet of ponton bridge. It was originally 
intended to use this matériel in constructing temporary floating 
wharves for landing stores and matériel and for constructing flat 
decked lighters for transportation of matériel by water; but later the 
plan was evolved to moor the supply ship in a fixed position near the 
beach by head and stern moorings and to set up a ponton bridge from 
ship to shore. 

So far as is known this is the first time that such a scheme has 
been utilised, and in use it proved very efficient in smooth water and 
greatly facilitated unloading matériel where no permanent wharving 
facilities were available. 

In future operations overseas this method of handling matériel 
between ship and shore, where anchorage in smooth water is available, 
will greatly simplify the operations of Marine Expeditionary Forces 
at localities where wharves and docks are absent or limited. 

Details from the Engineer Company went aboard the Sirius, 
unloaded the pontons, and commenced the erection of a ponton 
bridge from the shore to the port bow of the ship. The work con- 
tinued throughout the night and was completed by daylight. 

Unloading of the Sirius began immediately and continued day and 
night until January 16, 1924 ; using the ponton bridge, a flat top lighter, 
an open coal lighter, and motor sailers. A rope hand-ferry was used 
to move the lighters from ship to shore and back. 
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During the period from January 7th to January 16th, although the 
Sirius was being unloaded day and night and camps were being made 
comfortable, a great deal of training and work was accomplished by 
all units. Roads were repaired and bridges and culverts constructed. 
All batteries were moved into position and firing problems conducted. 
Main wire lines were laid and visual stations established. A complete 
reconnaissance was made of the island and defense plans drawn up. 

After the unloading of the Sirius was completed on January 16, 
1924, intensive training was taken up by all organizations. This 
lasted until January 24th when the Force took up its defensive posi- 
tion for Fleet Problem No. 4. 

During the above period a large amount of firing was conducted 
by the roth Regiment and the Anti-Aircraft Company. The object of 
this firing was: First, to train the organizations in the technical use 
of their weapons, and; Second, to actually register from combat 
positions on points upon which firing would be simulated during 
the problem. 

A number of the ships of the Train, U. S. Fleet, were at Culebra 
upon our arrival, and more arrived throughout the problem. The 
Commander of the Train (Rear Admiral William D. MacDougall) 
was in charge of preparing Culebra for use of the Fleet during the 
Winter Manceuvres. 

Insofar as the Expeditionary Force was concerned this prepara- 
tion by the Train included only the supply of water which was brought 
by barge from Fajardo, P. R., and pumped into the cisterns at the 
Naval Station. Admiral MacDougall, however, coOperated in every 
other way; he turned over to the Force three 50-foot motor sailers, 
and he placed the tugs of the Train at our disposal, for use in placing 
and towing targets. That portion of the Naval Station which was 
originally designed to be used as an Officers’ Club by the Fleet, was 
turned over to the Force for a camp site, the club building being used 
as a Post Exchange. 

The Force, in turn, rendered assistance in preparing the base for 
the Fleet. The Engineer Company built an Officers’ Club House near 
the Recreation Field, with two tennis courts. Tractors and trailers, 
with drivers, were loaned to assist in leveling the Recreation Field. 
A truck was placed at the disposal of the Fleet Canteen. A generator 
truck was furnished to operate a Navy visual station and to furnish 
light for the Fleet Canteen. In addition, the Engineer Company 
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built a dock at the Great Harbor Landing of Dewey and a boat landing 
at the Fleet Canteen. 

Admiral MacDougall detailed Lieutenant James S. Trayer, 
U. S. N., of his staff to act as Navy Liaison Officer. This officer was 
directly in charge of the water system and at all times the supply 
of water was plentiful. Lieutenant Trayer was of great value to 
the Force, being ready to assist at all times in every way. Throughout 
the manceuvres our relations with the Navy were most pleasant 
and cordial. 

All ships of the Train were considered neutral and while Admiral 
MacDougall was senior officer present, he took no part in the problem 
and issued no orders in connection therewith. 

The physical presence of so many neutral ships, however, was 
unfortunate. They had, of course, their duties to carry out on and 
around Culebra, and it was difficult, for that reason, to make all of 
the conditions simulate those of actual hostilities. To some extent 
our radio communication had to be made secondary to the actual 
needs of the Train, and the illumination and signalling of the ships 
at night made conditions far from realistic. It is readily apparent that 
it was very unsatisfactory to have a large number of neutral ships 
anchored and moving within the assumed zone of active operations. 

The ships of the Train, however, furnished one valuable object 
lesson in connection with the manceuvres. They were constantly arriv- 
ing and departing from Culebra during the problem, and this situa- 
tion developed the need of a positive system of identification, effective 
at distances greater than the effective ranges of the ordinary means 
of visual signalling. 

At the present time, so far as known, the Navy has no system of 
identification by radio; at least none was provided for this problem. 
It became apparent that challenging by radio was an absolute necessity 
in order to bring an early fire on an enemy ship. The great difficulty, 
of course, is that when sending out a challenge by radio, one of your 
own ships may answer, although, you see and are attempting to 
challenge an enemy ship. 

To obviate this difficulty and to provide a means of challenging 
by radio which could not be deciphered by the enemy, we placed a 
codrdinate system upon all charts. This, of course, was kept secret 
from the enemy. To challenge a sighted ship we broadcasted the 
codrdinates of her position. If it were a friendly ship in the position 
indicated, she answered by sending a number arrived at by the 
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addition of a code number to the coérdinate. This code number was 
changed each twenty-four hours. This system worked with fair suc- 
cess and it is believed is worthy of further experimentation. A special 
wave length should be used for challenges, different from the wave 
length used for any other purpose in that vicinity. 

While on the subject of identification, it may be of interest to note 
the method used for identification of our own planes at a distance. 
All planes, in returning to the island from patrols, were instructed to 
fly on a certain compass bearing from one of our main observation 
stations. These bearings were changed from day to day so that the 
enemy could not learn the bearings through submarine observation. 
By means of this method it was quite easy to identify hostile planes 
long before they came within range of our anti-aircraft guns which, 
incidentally, had direct telephone communication with the observa- 
tion stations. 

Fleet Problem No. 4 officially began on January 22, 1924. Accord- 
ing to the conditions of the problem, however, the enemy force could 
not arrive at Culebra until the evening of January 25th. The Culebra 
Force took up its defensive position at noon, January 25, 1924. 


FLEET PROBLEM NO. 4 


In Fleet Problem No. 4, Alaska was assumed to be Blue home 
territory, and the coast of South America was assumed to be Black 
home territory. In general, the West Indies belonging to the United 
States were Black, while the Canal Zone was a Blue outlying posses- 
sion. Blue, greatly superior in naval forces, was waging an offen- 
sive war. 

The problem opened with the Blue Fleet at Colon, after having suc- 
cessfully effected the passage of the Panama Canal against Black oppo- 
sition (Fleet Problem No. 3). Reports indicated that the Blue Fleet 
was preparing to seize a base in the neighborhood of Vieques Sound 
with the view of furthering operations against Black home territory. 

The Black Fleet (constructive) was operating defensively- 
offensively from Aux Cayes, Haiti, as a base. Black had dispatched a 
force to Culebra for the purpose of denying Vieques Sound to the 
enemy. This force, known as “ The Black Culebra Detachment ” was 
planned to have been composed of the Special Service Squadron, U. S. 
Fleet, two divisions of submarines, the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force, Culebra P. R., and a number of mine layers (all actual), and 
a few constructive ships. 
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Originally, the Black Culebra Detachment was to have been 
commanded by Admiral “ Y ” (Rear Admiral J. H. Dayton, U.S.N., 
commanding the Special Service Squadron, U. S. Fleet). The Special 
Service Squadron, however, was ordered to Honduras and did not 
take part in the problem. As it developed the only Black naval forces 
actually present during the manceuvre consisted of seven submarines, 
a tender and the U. S. S. Wright, which arrived unexpectedly on 
January 29th, the day before the landing, with twenty-seven seaplanes. 

Prior to his detachment, Admiral Dayton had prepared orders 
covering the employment of the Black Culebra Detachment. In gen- 
eral this plan provided for the following: 


(a) To plant mines in the entrances to Vieques Sound from 
the southern end of Culebra to the eastern end of 
Vieques, and from the western end of Culebra to 
Porto Rico. 

(b) To use surface craft to protect the mine fields. 

(c) To use submarines to attack enemy capital ships and 
transports. 

(d) To use the Expeditionary Force to protect the mine 
fields with gun fire and prevent a landing on Cule- 
bra Island. 


When it became evident that the necessity for the presence of the 
Special Service Squadron in Central American waters would prevent 
Admiral Dayton and the vessels of his command from participating 
in Problem No. 4, the Chief of Naval Operations sent a radiogram 
to the Force Commander of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, 
Culebra, P. R., and to the Commander of Submarine Division No. 8, 
which stated that the Special Service Squadron would not take part 
in Problem No. 4, and that the Commander of the Submarine Divi- 
sion would command the Black Culebra Detachment, less Marines, 
and directed these commanders to proceed with the problem in accord- 
ance with the original operations orders of Admiral Dayton. 

This order vested the command of the naval forces afloat engaged 
on the Black side in Problem No. 4 in the Commander of Submarine 
Division No. 8; and the command of the shore forces of the Black 
side at Culebra in the Force Commander of the Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Force; and required these commanders to coéperate in car- 
rying out the plans already drawn up for the defense of Culebra. 
The codperation between the Black sea and land forces dur- 
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ing the execution of Problem No. 4 was excellent throughout, all 
necessary details were arranged in conference between the two 
commanders, and no questions as to divided responsibility or author- 


ity arose. 

Submarine Division No. 8, consisting of the U. S. S. Quail as 
tender and seven submarines, arrived at Culebra from Coco Solo, 
C. Z., on January 21, 1924, under command of Lieutenant Com- 
mander R. H. English, U.S.N., and that officer continued in command 
of the Black forces afloat until the arrival at Culebra, on January 29, 
1924, of the U. S. S. Wright and 27 seaplanes of the Black Fleet, 
under command of Captain W. R. Gherardi, U. S. N., when that 
officer became commander of the Black forces afloat, the land forces 
still remaining under command of the Force Commander of the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force. The codperation of the sea and 
land forces continued to be excellent. — 

As before noted the plans for the submarines contemplated their 
use in offensive operations against Blue capital ships. The reduction 
in the Black sea forces, however, necessitated some change in the 
Black Naval plans. 

It was apparent that as long as the Black forces could hold 
Culebra Island, Blue could not use Vieques Sound as an anchorage 
for his ships, and the agreement was readily reached that the sub- 
marines should be employed in the way that would render the most 
assistance to the shore forces in the defense of the island. 

For the successful defense of the island it was absolutely essen- 
tial that we receive early information of troops being loaded into 
small boats anywhere within striking distance of Culebra. Otherwise 
the enemy could make a feint in the dark at one place and, while we 
were engaged in repulsing that attack, he could have a larger and 
more dangerous force lying off in boats a thousand yards or more 
from shore ready to make a dash for the beach about daybreak, on 
our flank or in our rear. 

With the above contingency in view, Lieutenant Commander 
English drew up new orders for the employment of his submarines. 
Briefly, in this new plan, the submarines were to be used to patrol at 
night only, covering the mine fields and searching for hostile trans- 
ports around the island. 

During the day, the boats remained in Great Harbor so as to be 
instantly available for a sortie in force. They left Great Harbor just 
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before dark and returned shortly after daybreak, making the run to 
and from their patrol post, submerged. 

The dispositions for the submarines were excellent and the Sub- 
marine Commanders acted with initiative and good judgment. The 
result was that although these seven boats were the only naval patrol 
forces available, the Force was kept fully informed of the movements 
of hostile ships at night around Culebra, and the unloading of troops 
into small boats. 

The U. S. S. Wright with twenty-seven seaplanes (Captain W. R. 
Gherardi Commanding) arrived at Culebra on January 29th. While 
the Wright was assigned to the Black Forces she was not originally 
expected to arrive at Culebra in time to take part in the Problem, 
and the plans and orders made no provisions for the use of the 
twenty-seven planes. 

Notwithstanding the late arrival of the Wright and the absence of 
orders, Captain Gherardi made immediate plans to fit his force into 
the general scheme as already laid down, and the planes rendered 
excellent service. 


DEFENSE PLANS 


Fleet Problem No. 4, presented to the Marine Corps Expedition- 
ary Force, Culebra Detachment, certain peculiarities. An adequate 


amount of artillery and auxiliary troops were supplied but no infantry 
(constructive or real) was assigned to this force. 

The Force had two missions—that of protecting the mine fields 
with gun fire, and that of preventing a landing on Culebra Island. 

These missions, in the first place, required that the artillery main- 
tain sufficient personnel at the guns to enable them to fire at their 
maximum capacity and efficiency, and that every assistance of aux- 
iliary troops be rendered to the artillery in the way of observation, 
communication and supply of food, water and ammunition. 

This disposition had to be maintained, under the mission of the 
Force, until a landing was imminent, otherwise the artillery could be 
diverted from its main mission by feints night after night until the 
mine fields had been completely swept. Furthermore, in order to 
utilize the full strength of the Force, the artillery had to fire on troops 
in small boats approaching the shore, precluding the use of the artil- 
lery personnel as infantry until a landing had been practically effected. 

In the last analysis, however, infaniry was absolutely essential to 
the adequate defense of the island. The entire force was, therefore, 
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organized into “ Reserve Infantry Battalions ”, to be utilized in such 
order as would enable the artillery to carry out its mission for the 
longest possible time, and, at the same time, enable us to bring a super- 
ior infantry force against the enemy at a critical point. 

To explain the absence of infantry and make the problem appear 
realistic from a military standpoint it was stated in the estimate of 
the situation that two regiments of infantry destined for the Force at 
Culebra had not arrived, probably sunk by the enemy at sea. 

In general, the Plan of Defense provided an outpost line along 
the coast where the enemy would most probably land. It was occu- 
pied at all times by infantry. The outpost line was composed of : 


(a) The line of observation, consisting of small combat 
groups so posted on all points along the beach as to 
sweep with flanking fire, boats attempting to land in 
any of the bays. Beach patrols connected the com- 
bat groups. 

(b) The outpost line of resistance, consisted of a zone held 
by combat groups, echelons in depth and so posted as 
to mutually support each other by flanking fire from 
rifles, automatic rifles, and machine guns. 


The main line of resistance was placed well in the interior where 
direct fire from supporting ships could not be brought to bear upon it. 
This line was occupied by the reserve battalions, as they were with- 
drawn from their other duties, after the direction of the main enemy 
attack had been ascertained. 

This main line consisted of a zone held by combat groups and 
strong points, with the addition of a strong reserve so posted as to be 
available for counter attacks against the flank of any troops attempt- 
ing its capture. 

The general plan was to bring the maximum artillery fire to bear 
upon the enemy boats carrying troops, while approaching the shore, 
while discharging their troops at beaches, and while forming upon the 
shore. In passing through the outpost zone he would be caused still 
further losses ; formations would be broken up and he would be suffi- 
ciently delayed to enable our reserve battalions to reach their positions 
in the main line of resistance. Here strong counter attacks could be 
delivered on the enemy’s flank which would drive him from the island 
or force his surrender. 

This plan of defense, of course, is based on the system used on 
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the Western Front with such success during the last year of the war 
by both sides. It is peculiarly adapted to the problem presented to 
the Culebra Force for the following reasons: 


(a) The absence of infantry precluded the possibility of 
meeting the enemy in force with infantry on or in 
close proximity to the beach, because the artillery and 
other units had to carry on their normal functions 
until the enemy’s main attack had developed. The 
outpost line, however, would delay the enemy suffi- 
ciently to enable the reserve battalions to move into 
their positions on the main line of resistance in time 
to meet the enemy there. 


(b) The Island of Culebra is eminently fitted for this type 
of defense. Throughout practically the whole peri- 
meter of the island a range of hills rises close to the 
beach, offering ideal positions for the outpost line. 
Further inland, from one to two miles, are positions 
which are naturally strong and which, while not long 
in themselves, effectually bar the advance from a land- 
ing on a wide extended beach. To capture these rear 
positions the enemy would have to take the outpost 
zone and, after débouching therefrom, would have to 
pass through open valleys offering ideal terrain for 
counter attacks by infantry supported by tanks. 


Gun Positions ——Guns were located so that they would best cover 
the mine fields to prevent sweeping operations, and, at the same time, 
be capable of bringing fire to bear upon the beaches at which the 
enemy could effect a landing and the seaward approaches thereto. 
Positions were also selected with the view of affording protection 
from the ships’ fire and flash defilade from seaward. 

Alternate gun positions were selected fulfilling the above condi- 
tions, so that the guns could be moved in case they should be located 
by hostile planes. 

One “ dagger” battery was placed directly on the beach at Fire- 
wood Bay in such a position that it would cover the whole southwest 
coast with direct fire. As it turned out, the enemy actually landed in 
Firewood Bay and this battery would have created tremendous havoc. 

Camouflage-—The guns, however, were not protected from air 
observation which would have disclosed their positions. In order to 
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obviate this, all guns were camouflaged by the use of natural shrub- 
bery. This was very cleverly done and to test its efficiency our own 
airplanes were flown low over all positions and every effort made by 
the aviators to locate the guns. Where guns were thus located by 
aircraft reconnaissance the camouflage was improved until the guns 
could not be seen by our own aviators who were familiar with the 
general location of the guns. Searchlights and the listening tubes 
for airplanes were also camouflaged. 

The Force command post and communications centre were 
situated in a central position in a low gully and completely covered 
with trees and additional shrubbery until it was concealed from 
air observation. 

Information System.—lIn addition to the beach patrols, numerous 
observation posts were located in commanding positions. All of 
these positions were connected with the Force and artillery’s central 
stations by separate telephone systems. Observation posts were 
equipped with azimuth circles so that simultaneous cross bearings 
could be taken on ships or boats and their exact position or course 
plotted on the chart. 

During the day the observation balloon was also employed to dis- 
cover the approach of the enemy within vision, approximately thirty 
miles in ordinary weather. 

The Air Force instituted a system of search patrols whereby a 
circle of 150 miles from Culebra was placed under observation at 
five o’clock each evening in the probable direction of advance of the 
enemy. In this way the enemy ships would be within sight of our 
planes, if at five o’clock they were close enough to strike during 
that night. 

The use of star shell at night, after locating the enemy within gun 
range, enabled the artillery to bring fire to bear on ships, within 
range and upon boats bringing in the landing parties. This use of 
star shell from guns had to be constructive due to the danger from the 
falling base of the star sheil, although it was reported that some of 
the battleships actually fired-star shell near our airplanes flying over 
them at night. 

In addition the Black Force had seven submarines, already men- 
tioned. They were disposed by the Division Commander so as to 
prevent any ship entering Vieques Sound without immediate notice 
being sent to the shore forces by either radio or rocket. 

Flares from airplanes were used to illuminate Vieques Sound and 
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the beaches around Culebra Island. They proved of great value in 
locating ships and boats. 

The efficiency of the information system was demonstrated by 
the fact that the Force Commander was kept fully informed, at all 
times, of the movements of the enemy ships. 

Air Activities—The Aviation Division of the Force, manned by 
Marine personnel, performed its functions in scouting admirably, 
but the number was too small to cover the required area. The 
arrival, on the day before the first action took place, of twenty-seven 
seaplanes of the Black Fleet was most opportune and gave to the 
Black side superiority in the air. This enabled Black to have most 
efficient scouting and bombing service from the air and neutralized 
the efforts of the Blue land planes from the Langley to obtain any 
vantage from their scouting planes. 

The Blue planes flew over the island repeatedly at a low altitude 
(not over 600 feet) and during these flights they were exposed to 
the fire of four anti-aircraft three-inch guns and to heavy machine 
gun fire. In actual warfare they would probably have been destroyed 
by this fire, and it is doubtful that such low flying would be of any 
avail under war conditions. 

One of these planes constructively destroyed our observation bal- 
loon, requiring two hours to replace it with a spare balloon; but the 
same airplane was later destroyed (constructively) by anti-aircraft 
gun fire. 

The flares sent out from the seaplanes were of great value to the 
defense and this feature should be developed by careful study and 
training, as an important part of advanced base defense. 

Inter-Force Communication.—Every effort was made to make 
the inter-force communication lines complete by day and night. Field 
telephone lines ran from the Force Command Post to all units of the 
defense forces, and a number of telephone stations were provided 
at other positions which might have to be used during the contem- 
plated operations. 

The main telephone communication system was duplicated, the 
routes of the two systems being widely separated. A radio system 
also connected all main stations of the defense. Night signal lights 
were also provided in case the telephone lines should be cut at night. 
During the daytime flag signal systems were also ready for use. 

At all times during the operations the communication systems 
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worked without the slightest interruption, demonstrating the value of 
a highly-trained Signal Battalion such as the Force possessed. 

Supply.—The supply of the scattered units of the Force pre- 
sented a problem that required careful consideration. Where roads 
were available trucks were used. Off the roads pack animals and 
carriers were provided. Water was transported to the outposts in 
breakers and to larger posts by the four-wheeled water tanks. 

Bombardments from Blue Fleet—During the bombardments of 
the shore defenses of Culebra Island by the Blue Fleet (or divisions 
thereof), the guns of the defense were held in positions which gave 
them absolute protection from the direct fire of the ships. The con- 
figuration of the terrain of Culebra is admirably adapted to this 
course of action, and it is considered that ships’ guns with their flat 
trajectories would effect little or no damage to the guns of the defense 
in such protected positions. The fact that all of these guns were 
mobile made it possible to move them after air reconnaissance of the 
enemy had determined their actual positions. This would not be true 
of emplaced guns, hence the majority of the guns for the defense of 
Culebra Island should be mobile guns. 

During the bombardments, the personnel of the defense was 
posted on the reverse slopes of steep hills affording them the maxi- 
mum protection against fire from seaward, and it is considered that 
the losses during the bombardments of the Fleet during Problem No. 
4 were very slight. 

Conduct of the Problem—Throughout the problem every effort 
was made to have the conditions as realistic as possible. All camps 
were kept darkened at night, and during the day troops were required 
to vacate camps and take cover upon the approach of hostile planes 
or ships. 

Every man and officer was required to go through the gas cham- 
ber test to determine the efficiency of his gas mask. Masks were 
worn at all times and tear gas was released in camps at intervals to 
test the efficiency of the gas sentries, gas alarms and gas drills. 

When the artillery was ordered to fire on a certain target, the 
firing data was actually computed (if not already on hand), the guns 
laid with correct data, and a few blanks fired. All other shots were 
simulated by loading dummy shell. 

The officers and men entered into the spirit of the problem with 
such enthusiasm that at times it was hard to believe that actual hos- 
tilities were not going on. 
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ACTUAL OPERATIONS 


JANUARY 25 TO JANUARY 29, 1924 


The Force took up its defensive position at noon, January 
25, 1924. 

The Force Service Company and Engineer Company, assigned to 
outpost duty, moved out to their positions. During the day they 
camped in the rear of the line under cover. At dusk they took their 
defensive positions and slept there throughout the night. 

All other troops were camped in close proximity to their batteries 
or alert positions. Emergency rations for two days were kept on 
hand, and all troops “ stood to” at 4:00 A.M. each morning. 


JANUARY 30, 1924 


The first contact was made at 8:10 a.M. by our planes. Enemy 
auxiliary vessels were reported ten miles to the southeast. During 
the day additional contacts were made by our planes and by 3:35 
P.M. the enemy main fleet had been located fifteen miles southwest of 
Vieques Island. The Fleet was surrounded by a screen of destroyers 
and was steaming on a course approximately 300°. 

Our planes were ordered to disregard all other ships and institute 
a search for the Henderson. She was finally located at 3:00 P.M. 
about thirty miles south of Culebra, steaming east, and a dummy 
bomb was dropped on her deck. During the afternoon our bombers 
also made attacks on enemy battleships and the U. S. S. Langley 
(airplane carrier). 

About 10:00 P.M. enemy mine sweepers stood in and began sweep- 
ing a channel through Mine Field No. 5. Our submarines spotted 
this movement and immediately reported it by radio and rocket. Our 
submarines followed the mine sweepers and reported that a channel 
had been swept through Mine Field No. 5, course 70°, between 
coordinates 190 and 188. Guns were laid to cover this channel in 
case large ships should attempt to use it during the night. 


JANUARY 31, 1924 


At 1:50 A.M. enemy vessels were discovered by our submarines 
five miles south of Great Harbor, standing into Vieques Sound. At 
2:38 A.M. enemy ships started bombarding the beach from the south- 
west and red rockets fired by our submarines indicated that the enemy 
was preparing to land. 
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At 4:00 A.M. flares were dropped by our planes and it was observed 
from the shore that two boatloads of men were near and headed into 
Southwest Cay ; also, a number of empty boats returning to the ships. 
A heavy gun fire was opened on these boats ; but no change was made 
in our dispositions. 

At daybreak our planes developed that the U. S. S. Henderson and 
the Scouting Fleet had made the demonstration during the night. 
At the time, the object of this demonstration was not apparent ; it was 
believed that the enemy had attempted a landing and the boats, becom- 
ing lost, or confused by our airplane flares, had given up the attempt 
and withdrawn. 

Shortly after daybreak a few marines were discovered on South- 
west Cay and an air reconnaissance developed that there were at least 
200 enemy infantry on the Cay. 

At 10:00 A.M. our gas boat was ordered to gas the enemy troops 
on Southwest Cay. This operation was supported by three of our 
submarines which shelled the outboard slopes of the Cay. A battery 
of 75’s was also moved into position near Dewey to assist in the opera- 
tion. In spite of the fact that the four Henderson boats lying in a 
cover, had been bombed by our airplanes, the enemy put off in these 
boats and claimed to have captured our gas boat. The enemy was 
shelled and bombed throughout the remainder of the day. No attempt 
was made to capture the force on Southwest Cay as such an opera- 
tion would have entailed heavy losses on our part with no correspond- 
ing advantage. 

During the day the enemy made air raids on the island, principally 
for observation as no bombers were used. 

At 3:00 p.m. four battleships, 13 destroyers and the U. S. S. 
Langley stood in and bombarded the southwest coast for about one 
hour at a range of three miles. Twelve of our bombers attacked the 
enemy battleships and the Langley. No attempt was made to land 
troops and the ships finally withdrew about 4:30 P.M. 


FEBRUARY I, 1924 


Shortly after midnight green rockets, fired by our submarines to 
the south, indicated that enemy vessels were again standing into 
Vieques Sound. By 2:30 A.M. all indications pointed to a landing in 
force on the Southwest Coast. Red rockets were fired by our sub- 
marines indicating that troops were being loaded into small boats. 
Dim lights were seen moving along Southwest Cay and an intercepted 
enemy radio message stated: “ First wave landing, lift fire over 
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head.” All organizations were ordered to draw reserve rations and 
stand by their alert positions. 

At 3:15 A.M. enemy boats appeared in Firewood Bay. Search- 
lights were turned on them and all batteries opened a heavy fire, the 
“ dagger ” battery, on the beach at Firewood Bay, firing with direct 
laying at a range of about 300 yards. For some reason, not apparent 
at the time, most of the boats turned about and left Firewood Bay, 
some going south but most of them going north. 

By 4:00 A.M. it had developed that about two companies had 
effected a landing in Firewood Bay, several companies in Tamarina 
Bay, and two companies 1000 yards south of Firewood Bay. 

The Force Service Company was holding the Outpost Line in this 
sector from Seine Bay to Firewood Bay. This company put up an 
active defense. One platoon moved down the western slope of Hill 
No. 460 and opened fire at a range of about 50 yards upon the enemy 
troops which had landed at Firewood Bay, while they were trying to 
reform in the dark. Further to the south a similar move was made and 
gas was freely used in order to force the enemy to keep on their gas 
masks while climbing the steep hills. 

As soon as it had developed that the enemy was landing in force, 
the First, Second and Fifth Reserve Battalions were ordered to occupy 
our main line of resistance extending along Hill Nos. 332 and 235. 
This left all batteries in the east to continue firing. Two batteries in 
the west continued firing with reduced personnel. These dispositions 
were effected before daybreak. 

By 6:00 a.M. the enemy had captured our “dagger” battery 
located on the beach at Firewood Bay, with most of its personnel. 
They had, also, taken our outpost line from Hill No. 460 to the south, 
but had not occupied Hill No. 310. 

At soon as it became light, about 6:30 A.M., planes were sent to 
reconnoitre all outlying cays. This reconnaissance developed that 
there were no enemy forces to the east and to the northeast and that no 
attack could be made in those directions without being discovered in 
time to meet it. 

Dispositions were then ordered to bring the full strength of the 
Force on the Western Defense Line. Two batteries of 75 mms. were 
ordered into position by the Regimental Commander, 1oth Regiment 
(Lieutenant Colonel R. O. Underwood), near the Aviation Camp, to 
fire shrapnel across the valley in front of our main line. The 4th 
Reserve Battalion and the Engineers from the Eastern Outpost Line 
were ordered to take position immediately in rear of the left flank of 
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our line ready for counter-attack. The Sector Commander (Major 
E. P. Moses) withdrew his advance post on Hill No. 332 and strength- 
ened his main line by extending it to the right. 

At 7:14 A.M. an enemy Machine Gun Company landed at Dewey, 
and at 7:30 A.M., seven boatloads of Infantry landed at the same place. 
These troops came from behind Southwest Cay about 6:00 A.M., mov- 
ing around toward the entrance to Great Harbor and then turned back 
into Seine Bay, landing at Dewey. 

This movement was evidently made with the intention of flanking 
our line along the 460-310 ridge, but, as before stated, our main line 
of resistence was a mile further inland east of the neck between 
Flamingo Bay and Great Harbor. Hence, no changes in our disposi- 
tions were required by this second landing, and the organization of 
our main line of resistance proceeded in accordance with exist- 
ing orders. 

Particular attention is called to this point, as it demonstrates the 
value of holding a retired main line of resistance, particularly where, 
as in this case, the nature of the ground permits a relative short line to 
control a wide extent of beach. Had we attempted to hold the 460-310 i 
ridge in force, the landing at Dewey would have been very embarrass- 
ing, necessitating a change in our dispositions at a very critical time i 
when reserves were hurrying into position. As it was the news of the 
landing at Dewey was received with satisfaction, because the enemy 
forces were then known to be more or less scattered and could hardly 
make an attack in full force on one of the flanks of our main line. 

By 8:30 A.M. all dispositions had been made and our force was 
prepared to meet the heavy onslaught of the enemy which was 
expected. About 250 infantry were occupying the naturally strong 
ridge which constituted our main line of resistance. Two batteries of 
75 mms. and one battery of 155 mms. were sweeping the valley in 
front with shrapnel. Eight machine guns were in position to put a 
cross-belt of fire along the base of the ridge. Three tanks and about 
300 infantry were in attack formation near the flank ready to counter- 
attack. Three hundred additional infantry could be brought into posi- 
tion by trucks within thirty minutes from the three batteries still firing. 
None of these troops had as yet been engaged and had suffered no 
fatigue or casualties except from ships’ bombardment (indirect fire). 

No attack developed in force, however, and the war was officially 
declared over at 8:45 A.M. 

Although the enemy was exposed to only the fire of blanks and 
tear gas while passing through our outpost zone, and manceuvre condi- 
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tions existed, yet the purpose of the outpost line was served and dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of this method of defense, even under peace 
conditions. Enemy forces débouched from our outpost line in small 
scattered groups and the heaviest attack against our main line of resist- 
ance, at one time was made by about 200 infantry from the southwest, 
previously mentioned as having landed at Dewey. At the time the 
“war” was declared over, this attack had not advanced sufficiently 
far or in sufficient strength to warrant a counter-attack. 

The purpose of the manceuvres under Problem No. 4 being to train 
the officers and enlisted men engaged therein in the technique of the 
defense of an advanced base on the one hand, and on the other hand to 
give them training in the technique of effecting a landing and attacking 
the defense of such a base, it was not the intention to carry the actual 
operations to the point where actual physical contact would ensue and 
a decision could be reached. 

In strategical exercises and manceuvres decisions are possible under 
the conditions of peacetime operations, but in tactical manceuvres such 
decisions are rarely practicable, since there is no way to measure the 
effect of simulated fire in action, and upon the effectiveness of the fire 
of artillery and infantry weapons the result of all battles must depend. 

In conclusion it appears pertinent to add that the winter manceuvres 
of 1924 have been of inestimable value to the Marine Corps Expedi- 
tionary Force in preparation for that class of operations which it is 
certain to encounter in the fulfilment of its main mission in war. 

“To support the Fleet, or any part thereof 
in the accomplishment of its mission.” 

The officers and enlisted men have served for a brief time with the 
assembled United States Fleet under simulated war conditions, and, 
if we may judge by the statements of many of the officers and enlisted 
men of both the Marine Corps and the Navy, they have found that 
service and experience that will enable them to better appreciate what 
may be required of them when war comes that will require the maxi- 
mum effort of the Navy and Marine Corps fighting side by side as the 
first line of their country’s defense. 

The complete codperation between the land and sea forces engaged 
in the manceuvres is particularly gratifying, and it is believed that one 
of the finest effects of the operations incident to the manceuvres lies in 
the fact that they have given an opportunity for the Marines to learn 
something new of service with the Navy, and have given the per- 
sonnel of the Navy an opportunity to see the modern Marine Corps 
in service as an integral part of the great United States Fleet. 
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[ELD exercises of a most ambitious nature, including practice 

embarkations and debarkations, the preparation of defensive 

positions and parts of two overseas campaigns in conjunction 
with the United States Fleet, featured the first winter manoeuvres of 
the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force with the Fleet, during the 
months just past. 

The exercises in which the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force 
participated may be divided under two heads. First, the Fifth Marine 
Regiment of infantry acted as landing force for the Black Fleet in 
Problem 3 of the Winter Manceuvres of the Navy and effected a land- 
ing near the Atlantic terminus of the Panama Canal in the endeavor to 
cripple its defenses and block the exit of the Blue Fleet. 

By the terms of the problem, war had been declared: between the 
Blue nation, having its home territory in Alaskan waters and the 
Black nation, situated in the Windward Islands. The objective 
assigned to the Blue Fleet was to pass through the Panama Canal and 
search out and destroy the Black Fleet, its inferior in ships and gun- 
power, while to the Black Fleet was assigned the mission of attacking 
and blocking the Atlantic entrance to the canal. 

After the completion of this problem the Fifth Regiment passed 
to the Blue Force, with which it was to play the part of an expedi- 
tionary force of infantry in Problem No. 4, of the Naval Manceuvres, 
and was to attack the island of Culebra, which in the meantime had 
been seized and fortified by the 1oth Regiment, acting as a land force 
of the Black Fleet. 

In both problems the Marine Forces acquitted themselves with the 
greatest credit, accomplishing the tasks set for them in excellent 
manner, winning approval and commendation from all with whom they 
came in contact. 

The Marine Forces left Quantico for the scene of operations Jan- 
uary 2nd of the present year. The Force was divided between the 
U.S. S. Henderson, which carried the Fifth Regiment and the Head- 
quarters of Brigadier General E. K. Cole, Commanding General of 
the Force, and the U. S. S. Chaumont, which carried the 1oth Regi- 
ment and auxiliary troops under the command of Colonel Dion 
Williams. In addition, stores and supplies were carried by the U. S. S. 
Sirius and the U.S. S. Swan. 
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Of these, the Chaumont, the Sirius and the Swan proceeded at 
once to Culebra, while the Henderson steamed south to the rendezvous 
of the Black Fleet at Chiriqui Lagoon, arriving January 11th. Four 
days were spent in training at that place, and on January 15th, war 
having been declared, the Henderson set forth for Porto Bello, drop- 
ping anchor there early in the evening of January 16th. 

Immediately upon arrival the work of embarking the Fifth Regi- 
ment in boats for the raid against the defenses of the Canal was 
begun, and before midnight the entire force was on its way in launches 
and motor sailers for Forth Randolph, which guards the Atlantic ter- 
minus of the Canal. 

Landings were effected at daylight, and the highest degree of suc- 
cess is claimed by the attacking force. Numerous fortifications and 
large quantities of aviation and other supplies were captured, as well 
as a considerable number of “ prisoners.” At about nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 17th of January, the umpires pronounced the 
“ hostilities’ at an end, and the Marine Force was assembled from 
its positions and went into camp near the Coco Solo Naval Station. 

After a day in camp the Fifth Regiment again embarked on the 
Henderson and passed through the Panama Canal to Balboa, where a 
stay of five days was made. On January 24th the return journey 
through the Canal was made and the Henderson proceeded as a part 
of the Blue Forces to Culebra Island, for the attack on the defenses 
which had been prepared there by the roth Regiment. 

The operations at Culebra began on the night of January 30th and 
continued until about eight o’clock in the morning of February Ist, 
when the umpires declared the “ war” ended. 

After the conclusion of the problem, both forces were encamped at 
Culebra until February 23rd, and during the period of their stay there 
much valuable training was accomplished. Major General John A. 
Lejeune, Commandant of the Marine Corps, arrived at Culebra 
together with a party of about a hundred newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers, who attended the manceuvres as the guests of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, on February 19th, and on the following day a review 
and inspection was held in honor of the Commandant and the party 
of distinguished guests. 

On February 23rd the Henderson set sail from Culebra for 
Quantico, carrying the roth Regiment and General Cole’s Headquar- 
ters, arriving at that post February 27th, while the Fifth Regiment 
returned on the second trip of the Henderson about two weeks later. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SIDE OF THE NAVAL 
OFFICERS’ PROFESSION 


Address at the Marine Corps Officers’ School 
at Quantico 


By Rear ApMIRAL W. L. Ropcers, U.S.N. 


NECESSITY FOR COMMON VIEWPOINT AMONG OFFICERS 


N ACCEPTING the invitation of the Major General Command- 
I ant to read an address here on a subject of interest to the Marine 

Corps, I hope to accomplish more than a mere submission of 
personal views on a professional matter. It is the object of such 
institutions as this and of the Naval War College and of the Army 
War College to afford to officers an opportunity to study the art of 
war in a way that cannot be done by those who are absorbed by the 
daily routine of administration of their commands. Of course indus- 
trious and intelligent officers, even under adverse circumstances, 
always have been able to find time for advanced studies connected 
with their profession, and they will continue to do so. 

But this is not enough; it is the particular duty of such institutions 
as this to promote a peculiarly high form of esprit de corps. 

I do not refer to the ordinary form which is necessary to the con- 
tinued corporate existence of every assemblage of men, and is largely 
dependent upon daily association, which leads comrades to support and 
rely upon each other in danger and which is shared by the lower 
animals, by the wolf in the pack and the sheep in the fold. 

The esprit de corps of which I speak is an intellectual matter, 
originating in common studies and common conclusions upon those 
studies and issuing in uniform, predicable, and codperative action of 
individuals. To be more precise, I mean to say that the great advan- 
tage of institutions for the study of war is not so much that officers 
learn the art of war ina way that they could not otherwise do, but that 
officers who have passed through a post-graduate course have common 
views as to the way operations should be conducted, and that not only 
will commanders in difficult situations feel that they can rely upon their 
associates making efforts to aid them, but they will say that “ so and so 
is a graduate of Quantico or of the Naval War College and therefore 
he will do that, and consequently I may do this and be supported.” The 
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military strength residing in such cordial comprehension and support 
is much to be desired. Such an esprit de corps is no less desirable in 
matters of diplomacy than in matters of war. 

It may be expected Army and Navy officers, including the Marine 
Corps as part of the Navy, will be on cordial terms personally, but 
it is most necessary that cordiality and support shall continue through- 
out all their association between the Navy of the United States and 
other organizations of the country and also foreign organizations with 
which the Navy may operate. This condition is obtained only when 
the different organizations are governed by the same views, as to 
spheres of duty, for themselves and for each other and as to their 
appropriate relations in their decisions and operations. It is to be 
hoped that from all naval post-graduate schools, and from Quantico, 
there may proceed and be disseminated throughout the service a 
common line of thought and action in regard to the conduct of all 
diplomatic matters which will become traditional throughout the ser- 
vice. It would be desirable to spread this view in the Army also, so 
that when in cooperation, each service will know what it has a right 
to expect of the other service and what the other service is likely itself 
to do. Such an esprit de corps in regard to diplomatic affairs is no 
less necessary for efficient service of the nation than is an esprit de 
corps in regard to matters of strategy, tactics and general conduct of 
war. It is the duty, therefore, of post-graduate schools to promote 
and further the development of the study of diplomacy as one among 
the chief guarantees of efficient service. The development of this 
form of esprit de corps is to be reached only by continuous criticism 
and modification of the views which are offered on such occasions 
as that of this lecture. 


DEFINITION OF DIPLOMACY—ITS WIDE ROLE 


Diplomacy is differently understood by different people. The dic- 
tionary gives several meanings. Definition of the term is, therefore, 
our first requisite. 

The dictionary (Standard) says: 


Diplomacy: 1. The art or science that has to do with the transaction of 
business between sovereign states by means of accredited agents and accord- 
ing to international law. The method or procedure employed in the manage- 
ment of international negotiations. 

2. The practice of conducting such negotiations; the official intercom- 
munication of governments through diplomatic agents. 

3. Tact, shrewdness or skill in conducting any kind of negotiations or 

in social matters. 
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In the popular mind the first definition of diplomacy is that which 
is usually attached to the term—transaction of business between 
sovereign states. In the mind of the public the word frequently sug- 
gests more than this and implies a somewhat sinister meaning of bad 
faith towards an opponent or an enemy. Such bad faith is no neces- 
sary part of diplomacy. 

In the little known Bible story of Judith, the widow of the Jewish 
hill city of Bethulia whe went out against Holofernes and his Assyrian 
army to deliver her people from death and captivity, Judith herself 
described the role of her diplomacy. Upon her victorious return after 
slaying Holofernes and routing the enemy all the women of Israel ran 
together to see her; welcoming her with dancing and garlands, and in 
their song of thanksgiving the refrain was that “her beauty took his 
mind prisoner, and the fauchion passed through his neck.” The song 
stated the rdle of diplomacy, “ to take the mind prisoner.” 

In the conduct of diplomacy there are many features in common 
with the conduct of war. In each case it is the object of the practi- 
tioner to overcome the purposes and objectives of his opponent which 
are more or less obscure to him. In war, opposition reaches to blood- 
shed. In diplomacy the objective extends no further than did Judith’s 
effort when she took prisoner the mind of Holofernes. She went 
beyond diplomacy and made war when “ the fauchion passed through 
his neck.” It was her successful diplomacy that put her in position to 
make successful war. 

But we can also practice diplomacy in the relations of those who 
are not enemies. The field of diplomacy being recognized as that of 
taking the mind prisoner, it follows that in diplomacy not leading to 
war, there are two forms. There is the arrangement of a bargain as 
to material things between two negotiators and there is also the case 
of a military command when the captain desires to obtain the utmost 
physical and mental support from his immediate subordinates and 
their commands by taking their minds prisoners, the better to forward 
the execution of his plan. 


SOCIAL ART AS AN INSTRUMENT OF DIPLOMACY 


Bearing in mind that the general objective of all diplomacy is 
capture of the mind, we must recall that one of the chief methods for 
making such capture is in the practice of the social arts. It is here 
that a purely naval education throws us somewhat off the usual line of 
diplomatic effort. The military training of officers and men when they 
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enter the service is to form their minds to the idea of precise com- 
pliance to the command, of complete subordination of action to the 
order. The Roman Centurion said: “ For I also am a man set under 
authority, having under myself soldiers ; and I say to this one, Go, and 
he goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh ; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it.” This was military, yet as the Centurion’s will 
seems to have been readily carried out, he must have already captured 
the minds of his subordinates through some form of kindly relation 
with his command. Insofar as he had made his rule acceptable to 
his century, he had practiced diplomacy. Indeed, he lives in story 
because of his sympathy for his servant, whose sickness was the 
occasion of the miracle. This human sympathy was a hold upon his 
subordinates. My purpose in this address then, is to consider with you 
how to effect the capture of minds, of one’s followers and colleagues 
no less than of one’s opponents. 

If a leader succeeds in capturing the minds of the great majority 
of his subordinates, it is of no importance that he has one or two 
recalcitrants. The troublemakers may be dealt with at his pleasure 
and the others will applaud his firmness and discipline if indeed they 
do not inflict punishment themselves. 





AMERICA’S SHORT-COMINGS IN PRACTICE OF DIPLOMACY 


Owing to the break in the traditions of social life which came to 
the early settlers of America occasioned by life in the wilderness and 
consequent neglect of the practice of established social customs of 
Great Britain, we have lost many of the traditions of diplomatic form 
and courtesy. Our manners and social customs are not as suave as 
they might be. This is a matter for us all in the Navy to attempt to 
reform. We deal much with foreigners and they have a great 
advantage over us, for we do not understand how to get the most 
; out of form and ceremony.and the interchange of social courtesies 
and hospitality. 

Many years ago when the Navy Department published the first 
volume of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies 
of the War of the Rebellion, I received a copy and said to myself 
that I would read it and learning how the Civil War had been prose- 
cuted to a successful conclusion, I would thereby avail myself of the 
experience of others and so develop my professional skill in the 
exercise of command. So I read this volume through with a goodly 
intention. As you all know, it is a mere collection of letters and corres- 
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pondence. It is not a history but it is the material from which history 
might be made. When I had finished the book and reflected on what 
its lesson was I was surprised to note that I had learned little about 
conducting a force against the enemy and overcoming him in battle 
but that instead I had received instruction in diplomatic conduct. I 
perceived that there were circumstances in war where courteous 
behavior and good management might go as far toward accomplishing 
the belligerent objectives of the United States as bravery and courage 
in battle. This volume of which I speak was concerned with the oper- 
ations of the federal cruisers in pursuit of the confederate raiders, 
forerunners of the Alabama. To compare two instances given in this 
book ; I take an example in the conduct of Captain T. A. M. Craven 
who afterwards died a hero’s death on the monitor Tecumseh, at the 
battle of Mobile Bay; there setting an example of abnegation and 
bravery which is a pride and an up-lift to the Navy to this day. 
Captain Craven was commanding U. S. S. Tuscarora, a cruiser pursu- 
ing the confederate commerce destroyer Sumter in European and 
Mediterranean waters. He went into Gibraltar where the sympathies 
of the Governor, like that of most other Englishmen of the upper 
classes, were with the confederate states. The Governor was inclined 
to make his neutrality lean rather towards benevolence to the rebel 
than towards aiding the established government of the United States. 
Craven wanted coal and other supplies, but was obliged to shift 
anchorage across the bay to Spanish Algeciras to watch the Sumter 
at Gibraltar. There is a series of letters in the record exchanged 
between him, the English Governor of Gibraltar and Mr. Sprague, the 
United States Consul. The correspondence may be paraphrased and 
summarized somewhat as follows: Craven’s letters to the Governor 
were very offensive in tone. Sprague said: “In your letters to the 
Governor you have a chip on your shoulder and you offend his British 
prejudices in favor of the rebels. As I have told you before, his 
powers as Governor are despotic. If he doesn’t want you to have 
supplies, you can’t get them. In exciting him by your violently 
expressed political views contrary to those which he chooses to hold 
regarding the confederacy, you are imperilling the success of your 
effort to destroy the Sumter. You must be cool and you must please 
him. If you are not agreeable you may ruin the maritime effort of 
the United States in these waters.” Later, in England, Craven also 
gave offense. He was devoid of diplomatic tact and unsuited for 
foreign service in time of war. 
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On the other hand, about the same time Admiral Porter who, at 
the outbreak of war was only a lieutenant, had command of the U. S. S. 
Powhatan searching the Caribbean for confederate commerce de- 
stroyers. In his search for the Sumter he went into the Dutch port 
of Curacao for the purpose of refueling.as Craven did elsewhere. The 
Dutch Governor also was not inclined to facilitate Federal efforts 
as much as Porter wished. Porter returned to his ship and immedi- 
ately sent a letter to the Secretary of the Navy which may be para- 
phrased as follows: The Governor of Curacao is not in complete 
sympathy with the efforts of the government to subdue the Rebellion. 
He isn’t neutral and has coaled the Sumter. I have protested against 
his conduct. The same day Captain Porter wrote to the Governor 
himself somewhat as follows : “ My dear Governor: After our pleas- 
ant interview this morning, it occurs to me that there are a few points 
which I did not urge quite as strongly as I might, and I beg therefore 
to suggest, etc., etc.”” Porter pleased the Governor and thereby gained 
his point. He succeeded through diplomatic and social ability in 
advancing the maritime interests of the United States at war. Such 
instances might be multiplied. But only one need be given. Captain 
Semmes of the Confederate Navy cruised for three years against the 
American merchant marine in the Sumter and the Alabama. Those 
cruises were in foreign waters and his military success by warfare 
upon defenceless commerce were obtained through great diplomatic 
skill and knowledge of international law, every time he went into 
foreign ports which alone were open to him. 

But finally, when he was confronted with the Kearsarge in the 
same port of Cherbourg, Semmes could no longer follow good stra- 
tegy and escape to sea to continue to cruise against commerce, for 
foreign public opinion required him to face the ordeal of battle. He 
did so and lost his ship, but he could have gone on no longer if he 
had declined to fight and had evaded the Kearsarge and gone to sea. 
French and English sympathy were necessary and he could retain it 
only by battle. After all, for the naval officer courage and success in 
battle is the final test of merit, no matter how successful diplomacy 
may be in preparing the way for victory. 

As a recent example of diplomacy, I may cite an instance on the 
west coast of Mexico in 1920, when brigand bands were running riot 
there and a flotilla of twelve destroyers under Commander Forde Todd 
brought peace of mind and possible safety to many little villages along 
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the coast. I quote from Commander Todd’s lively and picturesque 
memorandum given to me at my request: 


“One of the times that we brought substantial comfort to the inhabitants 
was at Manzanillo, where Commander Stirling arrived first and I took over. 
Stirling was on his way for fuel and stores at San Diego and when just off 
Manzanillo he got a wireless S.0.S. from a merchant steamer in that port 
saying that bandits had taken the town and were going to put it to the sack 
in the approved fashion of the days of the West Indian pirates in bang-up 
style. The destroyer came in at thirty knots—one cannot see the approach 
of vessels from the town until they round the breakwater—rounded the break- 
water and dropped anchor a few hundred yards from the main wharves. The 
American Consul came out in a row boat holding a miniature American flag 
between thumb and forefinger and stated that the bandits were in possession 
of the town and some 400 or 500 townspeople were barricaded in the consu- 
late. Wild buckskin vaqueros were herding the balance of the population 
(about 5000) to the plaza where the bandit chief was holding court behind 
several large tables on which he was receiving contributions of money, jewels 
and valuables and appraising the women—all this in full sight of the anchorage. 
Stirling went ashore and called on the Chief and told him the neutrality of 
the consulate (where all the “hijos y hijas de algunas” were gathered with their 
money and most cherished possessions) must be respected and no outrages 
must be perpetrated. The bandits were getting ripe for anything as they were 
riding up and down the streets having the cantina owners step out and serve 
them drinks as they sat on horseback. 

“T came down from Mazatlan just about then. 

“The bandit chief was wearing a sheepskin coat with the wool on the 
outside (although it was hot as hades) and had large silver bell buttons on it. 
It was apparently a sort of banditry chief's coat as he proudly showed the 
bullet hole where he had shot the last chief when he assumed command and 
took over his coat. 

“We treated him as we did all similar chiefs, with utmost courtesy and 
were in return accorded the honor of sovereigns with the means at hand. 

“We trained our guns on the railroad cut and road along the beach as 
they were the only two possible ways of access to the town by horse and told 
him (the chief) how we dominated the town, but if he left peaceably with 
what he had already gathered no action would be taken, but he could not 
touch the people in the consulate nor exact the big indemnity that he demanded. 
I also telegraphed the President of Mexico the conditions. When the Chief 
saw the futility of his position and knowing troops would arrive soon, he left 
the next day after a wild night of carousing. As I remember it, there were 
about 160 mounted men in his band armed with all sorts of firearms. 

“Everyone in the place wanted to give me a present and I received more 
fruit than the crew could eat. Troops arrived and were quartered there for 
a while and the Director of Railroads and Communications (a Cabinet officer) 
called and placed a private car at my disposal to make a trip to Mexico City. 
I did go up to Guadalajara, where the Secretary of War gave me a banquet. 
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I found, in every instance, that I was listened’ to with the destroyer in the 
harbor when the Counsul or consular agent was given no satisfaction or even 
treated with contumely.” 

After mentioning other similar instances, Todd ends with a remark 
indicating the advantage in backing diplomacy by a display of force. 
Diplomacy needs force behind it to make it effective. 


DIPLOMACY AMONG COLLEAGUES 


But let us pass to diplomacy among friends and colleagues. To 
secure the minds of our subordinates, nothing surpasses a consistent 
high character of one’s own. In the long run the attainment of 
respect and leadership are the rewards of unselfish devotion to high 
standards of life. Buta search for popularity as an end is unprofit- 
able. As an example illustrating this point let us refer once more to 
that model for diplomatic conduct, the widow Judith. Upon the 
death of Manasses, her husband: “ She fasted all the days of her 
widowhood. She was also of goodly countenance and very beautiful 
to behold and her husband had left her gold and silver, men servants, 
maid servants, cattle and lands and she remained upon them and there 
was none that gave her an ill word and she feared God greatly.” When 
the need of her people called to this young widow, to serve her city, 
her upright life had secured for her beforehand the confidence of her 
people and their rulers and they hastened to accept her offer. We of 
the Navy, if in good time it falls to us to deliver our people, we must 
have prepared for success by earning the confidence of the nation. 


RITUAL FORMS AND CEREMONY ESSENTIAL TO DIPLOMACY 
AND COMMAND 


In her conduct of diplomacy, Judith observed all the ritual forms 
of ceremony. She kept her state and dignity. By them she retained 
her prestige and her influence. “ She sent her waiting woman, who 
had government of all things which she had, to call * * * the ancients 
of the city and they came unto her and she said unto them. Hear 
me now, Oh, ye governors of the inhabitants of Bethulia, for your 
words that ye have spoken before the people this day are not right 
* * * Hear me, and I will do a thing which shall go throughout all 
generations to the children of our nation * * * But enquire not ye of 
mine act for I will not declare it unto you until the things be finished 
that I do.” Do not neglect the use of form and ceremony upon every 
suitable occasion. It impresses the minds of all and renders the task 
of government and leadership an easier one. Recollect that many of 
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one’s subordinates may be his equals in powers of mind and executive 
force. Yet such men must yield obedience to authority, and ritual 
properly used is a formidable instrument in ruling others whether 
for good or ill. 

In these democratic days of ours, it is the fashion to deprecate 
the value of form and ceremony. It is a great mistake. While we 
are democratic in things political, in things executive and things ad- 
ministrative the world is nowhere democratic, but aristocratic. That 
is to say, the best and fittest must rule. There are, however, many 
people in subordinate positions who think themselves fitted for better 
positions, and some few of whom are, perhaps, really fitted for high 
command and are restive under authority. So the man holding a 
position of command needs every assistance to maintain that authority. 
He is selected by the chosen ruler of the whole people for rulership 
in some subordinate sphere. Such a one must neglect nothing that 
enables him to “take prisoner the minds” of those whom he is 
assigned to rule in the interests of the whole community whose servant 
he is himself. Ritual, ceremony, the salute to the colors, the respect- 
ful address, and all the conventional ceremonies of command are not, 
as the greater part of the public likes to believe, a tribute to the indi- 
vidual, but a tribute to the office. These forms help to enable the will 
of the people to be carried out. Anyone who neglects them on the plea 
that he is democratic and one of the people insomuch is faithless to his 
trust. He has been given duties to perform and the ceremonies of 
the command help him to perform them adequately. We cannot have 
a caucus meeting in an emergency. One man must rule, the rest must 
obey. Usually it is not so important that the very best possible 
decision be reached by a caucus after some delay as it is that a good 
decision be instantly reached and carried out. Thus, subordinates 
should look upon the office held by their superiors in command as a 
position authority of which is not to be questioned. If subordinates, 
themselves, ever expect to rule, or even if they do not expect to do so, 
they should foster ceremony to develop through habit of the mind that 
respect for high office which must never be neglected. 


ADVERTISEMENT VERSUS GOOD WORKS AS A MEANS OF 
“ CAPTURING MINDS ” 


The country at large is much given to advertising. Everybody 
speaks highly of his own goods or accomplishments or whatever he 
had to bring to the public notice and there is a growing school in the 
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Navy which believes that it can only hold its own by proclaiming the 
merits of the Navy from the house tops. To a certain extent perhaps 
it is necessary sometimes to fight the devil with fire, but the devil is 
not able to conquer those who do uprightly. Referring again to our 
heroine, Judith, she did not advertise, but as we have read of her high 
conduct: “ She fasted all the days of her widowhood, and there was 
none that gave her an ill word.” Here is an example for us of the 
Navy to revert to our older practice of “ deeds not words” and see 
that our professional conduct, individually and collectively, is efficient 
and beyond reproach. By this we impress the country more than we 
can do by loud self praise. Thus only may the Navy reach a position 
of authority such as Judith had reached when she called the ancients 
of the city and was able to say without offense: “‘ Hear me now, Oh, 
ye governors of the inhabitants of Bethulia, for your words that ye 
have spoken before the people this day are not right.” The ancients 
of the city obeyed Judith’s call because her standing in the community 
was based on the record of her life rather than on her advertisements 
and promises of performance. 


USE OF DIPLOMACY AGAINST AN OPPONENT 


To turn again to diplomacy against an enemy and the example of 
Judith. Having won the governors to her support she made ready 
to meet her opponent. She “ went down into the house * * * and 
pulled off the sack cloth which she had on and put off the garments of 
her widowhood and washed her body all over with water, and anointed 
herself with precious ointment and braided the hair of her head, and 
put on a tire upon it, and put on her garments of gladness, wherewith 
she was clad during the life of Manasses her husband * * * and decked 
herself bravely, to allure the eyes of all men that should see her.” 
Take heed that Judith did not vamp nor advertise for popularity; on 
the contrary she attained popularity at home because she set out to 
command respect and having secured respect it was then only that 
she permitted her beauty to allure all eyes both at home and abroad. 
The gates of the city were thrown open to her and she went forth with 
her maid, and coming to the outguards of the enemy she announced 
her purpose. “ Now when the men heard her words, and beheld her 
countenance, they wondered greatly at her beauty. Her beauty 
backed by her ceremonial dignity had gained the first round for her 
diplomacy; for at her request, they brought her to the tent of Holo- 
fernes.” “‘ And when she was come before him and his servants, they 
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all marvelled at the beauty of her countenance, she fell down upon her 
face, and did reverence unto him, and his servants took her up.” In 
her negotiations she took forethought to provide a way for her own 
safe return after accomplishing her task. She matched her wits 
against Holofernes with the stakes of life for the winner and death 
to the loser. It was Judith’s own imagination and intellect that sug- 
gested to her a practicable plan for the deliverance of her people. In 
the execution of that plan she assumed the major role, yet the support 
of her maid in a minor part was essential to the success of the plan. 
The woman that she honored by the task she offered was no temporary 
hireling nor chance acquaintance, but one of her own household, 
trained by her. Mutual respect and confidence between mistress and 
follower was the only possible basis of success. In this case the light 
of the satellite was no less pure though less effulgent than that of the 
luminary. To-day it is still necessary for every leader to inspire his 
followers with courage, devotion and reliability. It is not the affair 
of a moment to do so. Judith’s courage carried her through and she 
was able to inspire her maid also to play her part boldly and faithfully. 
Judith had the supreme military gift of leadership. When after several 
days in the hostile camp the hour was come for execution of her 
purpose she “ smote twice upon his neck with all her might and she 
took away his head from him * * * Anon after she went forth and 
gave Holofernes’ head to her maid. So they twain went forth together 
according to their custom to prayer and passed the camp and went up 
the mountains to Bethulia and came to the gates thereof.” 


DECEPTION AND PROPAGANDA IN DIPLOMACY 


In the preceding paragraph we have seen that Judith was a 
daughter of her time and its civilization, for while we admire the skill 
and courage with which she utilized the means available to her for 
the accomplishment of her purpose and the deliverance of her people, 
yet must we grant that her instrument of work was by deception and 
false propaganda. 

Her prayer to the Lord before departure ran “ Smite by the deceit 
of my lips the servant with the prince and the prince with the servant, 
Break down their stateliness by the hand of a woman. For thy power 
standeth not in multitude, nor thy might in strong men.” 

She decked herself bravely in false colors and went forth as a 
mystery ship, to allure men to destruction. 

Deception will be used by our enemies for our overthrow and we 
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must take warning from the fate of Holofernes, who twice lost his 
head to Judith first in the diplomatic encounter and again by the sword. 
Beware of the lovely lady of diplomacy and her own account of her- 
self. Let her show satisfactory credentials beyond her own beauty 
before according trust. Judith’s power “stood not in multitude,” yet 
she made “her speech and deceit to be a wound and stripe”’ to 
her enemies. 

In such wise did Bismarck and Moltke manipulate the Ems dis- 
patch to the destruction of an Empire. 

Yet Holofernes was not alone in his weakness towards Judith, 
although alone in his responsibility for his conduct which led to his 
death and the rout of his army. The unheeding acceptance of propa- 
ganda set forth by Judith the enemy, caused the Assyrian army to 
bring her to the prince and vouch for her. 

We read “ the first watch of Assyrians met her * * * and she said: 
“Tam a woman of the Hebrews and am fled from them for they shall 
be given you to be consumed, and I am coming before Holofernes the 
Chief Captain of your army to declare words of truth * * *. Then 
they chose out of them a hundred men to accompany her and her maid 
and they brought her to the tent of Holofernes.” 

It is the duty of a ruler to protect his people from their own errors. 
it is for him to think wisely and rationally while they think emotionally 
only. But Holofernes did not so. Judith appeared at the outposts 
with her beauty alluring the eyes of all men and her speech and deceit 
as a wound and stripe, yet Holofernes the prince yielded to the hasty 
belief of his army and thereby set his feet and those of the army also 
on the road to destruction. Nevertheless Judith went on to address 
herself to the prince and ruler no less skilfully than she had done to 
the people for she said to Holofernes: ‘‘ We have heard of thy wis- 
dom and thy policies and it is reported in all the earth that thou only 
art excellent in all the Kingdom and mighty in knowledge and won- 
derful in feats of war.” 

There are few who can maintain themselves against such heavy 
batteries and Holofernes was not one of them. He replied: “ Now 
thou art both beautiful in thy countenance and witty in thy words.” 
His diplomatic subjection was complete. 

What shall we say to the present day use of such propaganda as > 
that of Judith addressed to the people at large to take their minds 
prisoner with the object of obscuring the judgment and fettering the 
action of the prince and ruler? 
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We cannot expect any nation to impose a limitation on its own 
sovereign powers in diplomacy and war unless other nations agree to 
do the same. The printing press and the radio telephone now replace 
the spoken word of antiquity. The increasing authority of the mass 
of the population to control the action of its own government, also 
increases the desire and effort of that government and those of other 
nations also to form the opinions and beliefs of the people. In the 
present stage of civilization each government will attempt to influence 
the beliefs of all peoples in favor of its own policies even by question- 
able means. We can scarcely hope to change these practices. War is 
based on stratagem, deceit and concealment. Even in our games it is 
permitted and even encouraged to mislead the opponent if no declared 
rule forbids. 

Certain forms of deceit in international diplomacy are classed as 
treachery because they are banned by international conventions. 

As was mentioned earlier in this paper, diplomacy is exercised be- 
tween opponents striving for different objectives and also between 
parties striving to reach an agreement for common satisfaction. 
Standards of propriety are different for the two classes of negotia- 
tions. Frankness and openness should characterize the diplomacy 
relating to the second class, and for the first class, it is desirable to 
increase the number of the forbidden forms of deceit by adding items 
to the forbidden list, such as the use of false colors at sea and so make 
truth and honesty more and more prevail among nations as among 
individuals. In the meantime as individual officers, we must set before 
ourselves the highest standards for our personal guidance, and enforce 
them upon ourselves and our subordinates. This much can be done and 
no less should be done. Among colleagues all deceit is treachery, and 
when nations are striving to reach a common objective and agreement 
they are, insomuch, colleagues. 


SOCIAL ART IN DIPLOMACY 


Here in these lines I have just read from the story of Judith, is 
a lesson for us in the conduct of diplomacy. When we practice diplom- 
acy to capture the mind of our followers, one of the greatest instru- 
ments which we can use is the social art. Judith was a lady of great 
position. That position was her weapon of diplomacy. She never 
forgot herself. Her reserve, her dignity, her chastity were not sacri- 
ficed even when in presence of the enemy. In the modern language of 
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the bridge table she made a grand slam, retaining all her honors and 
winning every trick. 

In imitation of Judith’s style, one of the most successful and note- 
worthy cases of United States Naval diplomacy was Commodore 
Perry’s treaty opening Japan. Perry had prepared himself for this 
duty by long study of available sources of information regarding 
Japan before he undertook the expedition. As a result of that study, 
after having been selected by the Department to undertake the duty, 
he insisted on the necessity of having a large squadron under his 
command, including the most recent types of steamships, in order that 
visible force might support his diplomatic efforts. At the request of 
Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, Perry wrote his own instructions 
as a representative of the State Department. On arrival in Japan he 
went into Yokohama in order to be near the seat of the Shogun 
government at Tokio. Personally, he remained withdrawn from view 
while his subordinates conducted the preliminary negotiations. He 
made every effort to impress the Japanese with his importance. He 
displayed a knowledge of Japanese etiquette and matched it by a dis- 
play of equal formality and courtesy on his own part. He maintained 
the strictest discipline over the ship’s companies. Every visiting 
Japanese was treated with the utmost courtesy by everybody in the 
American squadron. 

After delivering his letter from the President, enclosed in its gold 
box, to the representatives of the Japanese government sent to-receive 
it, he withdrew to Chinese waters, saying he would come again to 
receive the reply to his request for a treaty. On coming again early 
the next year, his tact, courtesy and the impression which the reserve 
of his personal bearing had made were successful in influencing the 
Japanese to believe it was useless for them to hold out for further 
isolation. The success of this celebrated expedition was due to the 
understanding, sympathy and courtesy displayed by the commander- 
in-chief for the people with whom he was seeking intercourse. His 
conduct suggests sympathy as being one of the chief agents 
in diplomacy. 

SYMPATHY IN DIPLOMACY 


At present one of the principal diplomatic functions of the Navy is 
performed by the American naval forces on the Asiatic Station, and 
it is much to be regretted that sometimes the officers there display 
little sympathy for the Chinese government and people. In the last 
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century insults and discourtesies to individual Chinamen did not pass 
into the general knowledge of the people and did not arouse national 
feelings. Now the situation is very different for the Chinese are 
reading newspapers and developing a national consciousness and 
solidarity against the foreigner. Yet our naval officers and men too 
often treat Chinese with discourtesy upon their own soil. As an 
example, while I was commander-in-chief there, four or five years 
ago, the Navy Department referred a matter to me (which had 
happened some time previously), in which a Chinese junk had been 
sunk in the rapids of the gorges of the Yangtse River at the same time 
that an American gunboat was passing at high speed. The Chinese 
alleged that the junk was sunk and lives of the crew lost owing to the 
disturbance in the water created by the passage of the American gun- 
boat. The Chinese requested damages. The matter was brought up 
at Peking and was referred by the American Minister at Peking to 
Washington. I received an order from the Navy Department to 
investigate the matter and report. I found it difficult to get evidence 
after the lapse of time, owing to the departure of several witnesses, 
both American and foreign, and the only important witness that I 
could get hold of at the time was the captain of the gunboat, who was 
then serving on board the flagship. Upon questioning him it did not 
appear that either side could prove its contention. The Chinese com- 
plaint was that the wake of the gunboat did sink the junk and the 
defense of the gunboat was simple denial, but the attitude of the 
American officer was so indifferent—he evidently cared so little 
whether he sank Chinese junks or not—that I thought it-probable that 
at least he had added to the difficulties of safe handling of this one 
and I recommended to the Navy Department that the United States 
should pay damages. 

The United States is now attempting to open up China and to 
maintain the open door and a position of equality with other nations 
in the effort to secure Chinese commerce. We can not hope to do this 
without the good will of the Chinese people, and the display of 
accidental arrogance towards the Chinese or any other Eastern people 
of other race is intolerable, and should be cause for the severest 
reprobation on the part of the Department and senior officers. Sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the attitude of the foreigner is a requisite to 
all diplomatic success. 

As an example not to be followed I may cite the case of a British 
cruiser off Long Island in August, 1914. The Dutch steamer New 
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Netherlands left New York and in a few hours was sighted by a 
British cruiser which radioed “ heave to.” The Dutchman did so and 
as the Englishman drew near the former radioed “ What do you 
want?” The Englishman, having seen enough to satisfy him replied : 
“Shut up and go on,” enraging the Dutch skipper and alienating 
Dutch sympathy and that of American passengers too, by wanton 
discourtesy when Great Britain needed benevolent neutrality of 
both countries. 
SECRECY IN DIPLOMACY 


Secrecy before execution, while work is in preparation, is one of 
the soundest diplomatic traditions. As Judith said: “ Enquire not ye 
of mine act for I will not declare it unto you until the things be finished 
that I do.” Secrecy is good with reference to the enemy, and is equally 
good as towards one’s own people, for unnecessarily early revelation 
of intent reduces the possibility of changing one’s mind upon receipt 
of new intelligence. A change in an announced program suggests 
indecision of character and causes loss of prestige. But silence—until 
speech is imperative gives added weight to a decision followed by 
immediate action. Mr. Calvin Coolidge gives us a striking example 
of the value of silence broken only at an appropriate time. 

An example to be imitated of silence in diplomacy is exhibited by 
the case of a British naval officer of whom it is reported that he was 
ordered to demand redress for an offense from some Caribbean state 
with an insurrection on hand. His instructions stated that he was to 
ask the Governor for an apology and salute to the flag and that after 
giving twenty-four hours to the Governor to think the matter over, 
if he did not comply, the captain was to withdraw with the ship under 
his command and the Admiral would then carry the matter further. 
On his arrival, the captain visited the Governor, stated that his 
instructions consisted of two parts and that in compliance with the 
first part thereof, it was his duty to request apology and salute and 
that he would return in twenty-four hours to hear the Governor’s 
decision which he hoped would be in accordance. At the conclusion of 
the hours of grace he returned. The Governor, like the Prime Minister 
in the story of the sleeping Princess “ dallied with his golden chain 
and smiling passed the question by.” Whereupon the captain assumed 
his gravest manner and said, that to his great regret, he was obliged 
to give notice that in compliance with the terms of his orders he 
would be obliged within two hours to execute the second part of his 
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instructions. The governor imagining the worst, hastened to say that 
the salute would be forthcoming at eight o’clock the next morning. 
The captain was then able to bank his fires and wait for the salute 
and ask the governor to dinner. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DIPLOMACY IN REGARD TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


The United States in its business and diplomatic relations with the 
states of the world has had much to do with nations whose govern- 
ments are more or less unsettled. As a rule Americans abroad, both 
officially and unofficially, have a tendency to show themselves some- 
what arrogant. They are disliked accordingly. Recently there was 
a case at Panama with which our relations are very close and not 
always of the best. We are sometimes not as careful as we might be. 
I quote from a recent letter: 


“We have in the Canal Zone, and to some extent in the Republic of 
Panama, a large number of citizens of the United States who are resident 
upon official business. These citizens come into contact not only with the 
government and the leading Panamanian citizens, but the rank and file come 
into contact with the common people of the Republic in social, recreation and 
commercial relations. Upon many occasions of contact the impression left 
with the people of Panama is that made by a possibly unconscious attitude 
of condescension caused by the feeling of superiority’ on the part of the Ameri- 
cans as far as the Panamanians are concerned; a feeling that is almost invari- 
ably present in the heart of an American when he meets up with a ‘ foreigner.’ 

“ This attitude must and can be eliminated as far as concerns the United 
States citizens who are resident in the Republic and the Canal Zone as official 
representatives of the United States. It was nearly eliminated on the part 
of the Naval personnel during the recent visit of the United States fleet in 
the Canal Zone and the waters of the Republic of Panama. Possibly the con- 
duct of the personnel of the Special Service Squadron is still more nearly 
what it should be because of continued indoctrination to that end. But a very 
striking instance of a proper attitude and conduct tending to bring about a 
betterment of the relations between the two peoples is shown in a farewell 
dinner given by the judges of the City of Panama to Captain Bultman of the 
United States Army upon the occasion of his detachment from the duty as 
the head of the Military Police of the Canal Zone. The address of the presid- 
ing host is worth quoting. 


‘Senor Captain Bultman: 

‘I voice the sentiment of my colleagues when I declare that you have 
so indelibly impressed yourself in our hearts that the judicial officials of 
Panama deeply regret your departure, for it deprives them of the always 
amiable touch with a noble servant of the forces of the Army of the United 
States in the Canal Zone, and because they remember with peculiar satisfac- 
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tion the many examples on your part of generosity, of consideration, and of 
efficient codperation in the equitable dispensation of justice in Panama when- 
ever it has become necessary to enter into neighborly relations with the author- 
ities of the Canal Zone. 

“The Judges of the Republic believe themselves in a position to say that 
your attitude has at all times been conspicuous among the military officials 
of the United States in the Isthmus for its special qualities of agreeable deport- 
ment and the deep insight into the duties with which you have been charged. 

‘Further, we desire to say that your performance of duty as the head 
of the Military Police of the Panama Canal Zone has left permanent impressions 
of cordial fellowship between the Panamanians and the Americans that God 
grant may serve as a model for your successors. 

‘Captain Bultman: To you who have been able to make your way in such 
an amiable and sympathetic manner into the hearts of the Panamanians, to you 
who without tarnishing in the slightest the sacred principles of loyalty to 
your government and the honor of your country, has been gentlemanly and 
consistent with our authorities, the Judges of Panama drink this cup.’” 


FAILURE TO OBSERVE COURTESY BETWEEN COLLEAGUES 


In considering diplomacy between colleagues we could scarcely 
find a better example of failure to exercise sound diplomacy than in 
the case of the English attack on Cartagena. Vice Admiral Vernon 
was the British Commander-in-chief in the West Indies in 1740 and 
1741. It was he after whom Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon was 
named. In the fall of 1741, he learned that a large expedition was 
to be sent to the West Indies from England and the North American 
colonies. Unnecessary delays in starting caused it to arrive later than 
was desirable in view of the season of the year. Vernon sailed from 
Jamaica to meet the expedition in October, 1740, but instead he met 
only the colonial troops and the news that a Spanish squadron had 
arrived at Cartagena and a French one at Haiti, each superior to him. 
Vernon did not know France to be at war with England but there was 
every reason to fear the instructions which the French squadron 
brought with it, so Vernon retired to Jamaica. The British admiral 
with the battleships escorting the troop transport fleet arrived at 
Dominica the middle of December, 1740. General Wentworth com- 
manding was not of great ability, nor was he enterprising, although 
seemingly well disposed. Vernon was a man of ability, of great repu- 
tation, hot tempered, over-bearing and contemptuous toward his 
associates. His friends in England had thought wise to warn him 
against these failings. The arrival of reénforcements from home 
made it possible for the British fleet to consider offensive operations. 
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The orders of the ministry required codperation between the Com- 
mander-in-chief and the general of the troops. The two officers, 
together with the Governor of Jamaica, decided to attempt to capture 
Cartagena as the objective of the campaign. The troops landed suc- 
cessfully and a joint attack on the fortifications of Cartagena was 
made by land and sea. Owing to the approach of the bad weather 
season and in expectation of the early arrival of the French fleet the 
Admiral wished to hurry on the efforts of the Army and gain a 
decision before it was necessary to contend with two additional 
enemies in the approaching bad weather and the French fleet. The 
general did not realize that it was not permissible to gratify his own 
predilection for the slow and comparatively bloodless operations of a 
siege on account of the conditions of the season and the threats of 
interference by the French fleet. In offering his views to the general 
the admiral was over-bearing and arrogant and the result was a break 
in the personal relations of the two chief officers. The general refused 
to comply with the admiral’s request for assault on the Spanish lines. 
The delay gave opportunity for fever to break out among the troops. 
Finally when the army did perceive the necessity for assault, it was 
too late for success. There were many sick. The navy did not sup- 
port the army in the assault. Sickness was increasing. The admiral 
treated the military council with rudeness. The general council sub- 
sequently held on the flagship was stormy and disagreeable and the 
expedition was then admitted by all to be a failure. The troops 
reémbarked with the army ruined by sickness. The main cause of 
failure was the lack of exercise of proper diplomatic tact between 
the commanding officers of the army and navy. 


DEVOTION TO DUTY AND UNSELFISHNESS 
CAPTURES THE MIND 


Having accepted the view that the business of diplomacy is to take 
the mind prisoner and that there is a great opportunity for all people 
in authority to raise the efficiency of their commands by diplomatic 
skill in handling their subordinates, we must recollect that one of the 
most appealing methods of so doing is to be high minded and unselfish ; 
not to use authority for one’s own gratification, but to set our own 
personal conduct as an example of devotion and loyalty to duty in 
which we may expect others to imitate and follow. As we rise in 
rank, either in civil administration or in military administration, the 
opportunities for self gratification without reproof increase. If we 
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use our position of authority for our own ease and comfort, we can 
scarcely hope to obtain the respect and good will of our subordinates. 
We must avoid the fault of Agamemnon, the King, centuries ago at 
the siege of Troy when he seized Achilles’ booty for himself. We 
must never lay ourselves open to the scorching reproach of Agamem- 
non by Achilles : 
“Oh, thou impudent! Of no good but thine 

Ever respectful, but of that with all craft covetous! 

With what heart can a man attempt a service dangerous 

Or at thy voice be spirited to fly upon a foe, 

Thy mind thus wretched?” 

Not thus selfish was our example Judith, when she returned vic- 
torious with the spoils of war. It is told she “ dedicated all the stuff 
of Holofernes which the people had given her and gave the canopy 
which she had taken out of his bed chamber for a gift unto the Lord.” 
She “went to Bethulia and remained in her own possessions,” and 
for her sufficient reward she “ was in her own time honorable in all the 
country.” Neither did she forget to reward her devoted helper who 
had risked life with her for their countrymen for “ she made her maid 
free and she increased more and more in honor.” 

Among the points of diplomacy which must be observed by all 
officers in order that they may capture the minds of their subordinates 
is that all that they do should be with a single eye to the good of the 
service rather than their own convenience. Nothing impairs the pres- 
tige nor the usefulness of an officer among his subordinates more than 
suspicions upon this point. If it is inherent at all in an officer’s 
character this fault is one which grows with years, and with increase 
of rank. As long as one is in a subordinate position, it is kept under 
by that fact, but in independent command, which one usually reaches 
with ripe years, if not watched it may tend to become dominant. I do 
not wish to suggest that the majority of officers are actuated by any 
such improper motives but, as we know in the case of the newspapers, 
creditable information as to persons does not pass for news, although 
discreditable information is news and the newspaper publishers earn 
their dividends because they supply the public with news of failures 
rather than news of good worthy conduct which the world takes and 
discounts as normal. I bring to your attention a case of the failure 
of a national endeavor through selfishness. Such cases serve as light- 
houses for the benefit of our moral navigation. 

As the example let us take the chase oi the 4labama in the Civil 
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War. The Alabama made a cruise against American commerce which 
played a great part in driving American commerce from the seas 
where it had been second only to that of England, and later the cruise 
formed a great precedent in international law. The Department fitted 
out a fast steamer, the Vanderbilt, for special service under special 
instructions to cruise at large under general directions to overtake the 
Alabama. In compliance with these instructions for an independent 
cruise, the Vanderbilt passed through the cruising ground of the 
United States West India Squadron under Acting Rear Admiral 
Charles Wilkes. In his diary, the Secretary of the Navy, Gideon 
Welles, says: “ Admiral Wilkes having fallen in with that vessel 
(Vanderbilt) and finding it a commodious ship with extensive and 
comfortable accommodations deliberately annexed her to his squadron 
and detained her in the West Indies as his flagship, hunting prizes, 
too long for the service on which she was specially sent.” 

But let us now take a marked example of where highmindedness 
and lack of self seeking did much to place a man in high position and 
gain the respect and confidence of his countrymen. Let us take 
General Washington. His ruling idea, as we all know from his bio- 
graphy, was to serve his countrymen. For this he was always ready 
to sacrifice his most cherished occupations and his great fortune, 
and for this cause he lives as the national hero, and example 
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beyond attainment. 

A similar, although minor example may be recalled by any one 
visiting Boston, in the monument to Colonel Robert Shaw who, in 
the Civil War, against advice, but at the call of duty as he saw it, 
unselfishly gave up his army positions to assume the despised com- 
mand of the first Massachusetts negro regiment. He was killed at 
the head of his troops in the assault upon Fort Wagner before . 
Charleston and was given a contemptuous burial by the enemy in the . 
same trench with his dead negro soldiers. As the scroll on the bronze | 
memorial relates “Omnia relinquit servare res publican.” He re- 
linquished all to serve his country. He lost his life but is immortal in 
the commemoration of unselfish devotion embodied in this monument 


by America’s greatest sculpture. 





CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I take the opportunity to point out that both in 
diplomacy and war it is for us of the Navy and of the Marine Corps, 
to bear in mind the importance of boldness and of courage to carry 
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forward a policy embodying a great decision based on well considered 
plans. At the last, as at the first, we may draw our example and model 
from Judith. Upon her well considered plan, she did not hesitate to 
venture her own life and reputation to overcome her personal antago- 
nist. Thereafter with the glamor of a victorious encounter about her 
she seized in an instant the confidence of the whole people which it 
had taken long days of association and common work to build up 
between her and her maid. Her ardency changed the drooping spirits 
of the citizens to valiancy and action. She led forth the battalions 
of her countrymen and placed them in ambush. At the right moment 
she sent them forward against the enemy and put him to rout as Joan 
of Arc did in a later age. Her courage and her forethought won her 
victory both as champion and as general. “ The Persians quaked at 
her boldness and the Medes were daunted at her hardiness.” 

Here at Quantico you are studying methods of planning and of 
forethought; not only must you train yourselves in all personal and 
professional excellence, but by example and precept you must develop 
worthy successors for the service of the nation. To win in war you 
must depend upon sound deliberation and decision executed with 
promptitude and boldness. For control of colleagues and subordinates 
and the development of successors, rely upon sympathy with others, 
upon unselfish example and upon upright conduct. Train your juniors 
on these lines and hope that it may be said of you in the service of 
your country as it was said of Judith and her people centuries ago: 
“ There was none that made the children of Israel any more afraid in 
the days of Judith nor a long time after her death.” 








THE PERSONNEL OFFICE IN THE MARINE 
CORPS EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 1924 


By LieuTeENANT CotoneL H. C. Rersincer, A.P.M., U.S.M.C. 


ticipation therein of the Marine Corps it had been the custom 
to carry with the companies into the front line all of their 
records. This practice resulted in the loss of records carried by 
combat troops into the forward echelon and brought about great con- 
fusion in the effort of the administrative officers properly to settle the 
accounts of enlisted men who served in France. Since the demobili- 
zation there have been many conferences in the Paymaster’s Office, 
Marine Corps, with a view to formulating some plan that would pre- 
vent the confusion which arose during the World War due to the 
loss of service record books and these conferences led to the formula- 
tion of a tentative scheme which was presented before a conference 
in the Paymaster’s Office on December 14, 1923, for possible employ- 
ment with the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force of 1924. The 
original plan contemplated the certification of pay rolls by a personnel 
officer, which pay rolls were to be rendered by the companies at the 
end of the each month. The actual payment of the command was to 
be made on special money requisitions prepared in the companies and 
presented to the paymasters, in duplicate, through the personnel officer, 
The payments were not to be made on the pay rolls, although the rolls 
were to be charged with the payments made on special money requi- 
sitions during the month. No signatures of the enlisted men were 
required on the pay rolls. The special money requisitions which 
were to be forwarded through the personnel officer to be prepared in 
the companies and there signed by the men before forwarding. The 
particular idea was to pay the command at such times during any 
month as might be most desirable in the promotion of contentment and 
morale and to prevent loss of records by retaining them in the regi- 
mental rear echelon, of which the personnel office was to be a part. 
The plan in this form was presented to the conference at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., on December 31, 1923, at which con- 
ference were present the Commanding General, the Force Commander, 
and representatives of regiments composing the expeditionary force. 


D i G the World War and until the latter part of the par- 
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This plan as presented did not contemplate a lessening of the work of 
the paymaster’s department. As a matter of fact it was anticipated 
that through the use of special money requisitions in payment, two 
or three times a month if desired, there would be an increase in the 
labors of the paymasters, particularly in the audit of the pay rolls 
when presented at the end of the month. It was hoped, however, that 
this scheme would facilitate all paper work connected with companies 
and would relieve company commanders, and their first sergeants, 
from this vexatious duty in time of field service. As it worked out in 
practice the latter object was not only attained, but the labor of the 
Paymaster’s Department was materially reduced, this due in a great 
part to the better class of pay rolls submitted by trained personnel. 
When the plan outlined above was presented to this conference it 
did not appear to meet with unqualified approval, principally because 
the responsibility that was placed upon the personnel officer of certi- 
fying pay rolls did not seem just unless that officer was made the 
custodian of all company records of the units coming under his juris- 
diction and it was, therefore, decided at this time to actually organize 
the personnel offices and to place in charge of the personnel officers all 
service record books and other company records of the units they were 
to represent. The organization of these personnel offices were prac- 
tically the same in all instances. Each company was represented 
in the personnel office by a company clerk who had in his charge 
a field desk and typewriter unit of his company; the field desk 
containing the service record books of the company and other 
company records. In the administration of the personnel offices the 
company records remained intact at all times in the company units and 
under no circumstances were they removed from the company unit 
and gathered together in the personnel office. This was done not only 
to make it practicable to move the company unit at any time, if neces- 
sary, with all its data up to date and its records intact, but to avoid 
any chance of confusing the records of one company with another. 
The pay and muster roll cards of each company, the retained copies of 
forms and other retained data were kept separate in the company unit. 
This was the organization decided upon and which was, after 
embarkation, put into force. It is unfortunate that time was not avail- 
able for the organization of these personnel offices before actual 
embarkation for it is believed that in the future, if time allows, these 
offices should be formed and assembled before embarkation and should 
go aboard the transports and establish themselves as a unit. 
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Immediately upon the establishment of these personnel offices it 
appeared that a change in the original plan was imperative. As the 
scheme of organization of the personnel offices was based on the reliev- 
ing of company commanders and their first sergeants of all clerical 
work, it was obvious that the preparation of special money requisitions 
for payment, and the rendition of pay rolls, should devolve upon the 
personnel officer, who was the custodian of all records and had a com- 
pany representative from each company in his office. The monthly 
pay rolls, and the special money requisitions, as prepared by the per- 
sonnel officer were certified by him and all payments made on the 
special money requisitions during the month being charged upon these 
pay rolls. The signatures of the men receiving payment upon these 
requisitions were obtained at the time of payment unless, due to the 
proximity of the companies to the paymaster, they were obtained 
before the actual payment and the signature of the witnessing officer 
obtained upon completion of the payment. The duplicate copy of this 
special money requisition, after payment, was returned to the person- 
nel officer for the purpose of charging the amount paid on the pay and 
muster roll card of the individual to whom the payment had been made. 
It was further intended, and in practice proved most practicable 
and desirable, for the personnel office to render the muster rolls for 
the companies. During this manceuvre the only reports required from 
company commanders were daily reports on field message book forms 
(in the 1oth Regiment a special simple form was used) giving physical 
changes among the individuals. These reports were numbered con- 
secutively during the month and at the close of the month the com- 
pany commander certified that all changes affecting the individuals of 
his command had been reported on these forms covering that period. 
Information as to courts-martial, marksmanship qualifications and like 
matters were received directly in the personnel offices from the proper 
adjutant’s office. These two offices were in close touch with each other 
and the personnel officer was in some instances, designated and gen- 
erally regarded, as an assistant adjutant. 

The Force was divided into two groups. The roth Regiment and 
certain auxiliary troops took passage on the U. S. S. Chaumont and 
Sirius and sailed from Quantico directly to Culebra, P. R., and for 
this portion of the Force a personnel officer was designated for the 
roth Regiment and one for the auxiliary troops.- The remainder of the 
Force embarked on the U. S. S. Henderson and eventually joined the 
U. S. Fleet. On the Henderson was the 5th Regiment, the Force 
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Headquarters and Headquarters Company and certain auxiliary 
troops. A personnel officer was appointed for the 5th Regiment and 
one for those troops on board not included in this regiment. 

What has gone before gives rather briefly the organization of these 
personnel offices. In their administration was found immediately an 
elastic agency for the transaction of all company business to an 
increased comfort and efficiency not heretofore experienced on such 
duty. The first demonstration of the extreme usefulness of this sys- 
tem was made when the Henderson arrived in Chiriqui Lagoon with 
the Fleet. For a period of some five days all company officers and non- 
commissioned officers were engaged in practice drills in landing, which 
involved considerable labor daily. During this time all company cler- 
ical work was performed with the greatest ease and efficiency by the 
personnel offices. These drills led eventually to the landing of the 
Force in its attack upon Margarita Island and Coco Solo. When the 
troops left the Henderson there remained on board that ship the pay 
units and the personnel offices. The troops left about 1:45 A.M., Jan- 
uary 17th. On the night of the 17th the Henderson sailed for Colon 
and entered the harbor during the night hours. On the morning of the 
18th it was rumored that when the Force rejoined the ship it was to be 
sent through the Panama Canal for liberty in Panama. The personnel 
office set to work immediately preparing special money requisitions in 
order that, if desired, the command could be paid while passing 
through the Panama Canal. At 6:00 p.m., on the 18th of January 
the troops reembarked at Coco Solo and the paymasters were able to 
inform the Commanding General that they were ready to make pay- 
ment of the Force. This payment was actually made while passing 
through the Gatun Lake during the forenoon of the 19th of January. 
It will be noted that all preparations for this payment had been made 
at a time when the entire Force was absent from the ship, with the 
exception of the personnel offices and the pay details. This is but 
one instance of many that can be cited of the workings of these per- 
sonnel offices as agents for the comfort, efficiency and contentment of 
the command. 

After arrival of the Henderson with the Force Headquarters at 
Culebra, where the entire Force was united, it was found that the 
personnel offices of the 1oth Regiment and auxiliary troops that 
embarked with that portion of the Force had been organized and were 
functioning in the same efficient manner as those upon the Henderson. 
During that portion of the manceuvre when the entire Force was 
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assembled at Culebra, it was found practicable for the personnel 
offices to render for the units they administered a combined daily 
ration return and a combined morning report. The data for these 
returns was obtained from the company commander’s daily memoran- 
dum report. This not only effected a great saving in clerical work, but 
materially reduced the expenditure of printed forms, which in time 
would effect a considerable money saving. 

Through the close codperation between the personnel offices, the 
regimental paymasters, quartermaster and adjutant, a great saving 
was effected not only in clerical work, but those four offices functioned 
so smoothly together that all petty irritations were removed and delays 
and errors due to confusion in correspondence were entirely elimi- 
nated. It may also be said that the grouping of all administrative com- 
pany work in the personnel offices led to a much greater efficiency in 
the other administrative offices than was possible where under the old 
conditions the paymaster, quartermaster and regimental adjutant were 
compelled to deal with the individual company commander. 

The following summary of results of this experiment is drawn not 
only from the experience of the author, but from reports of some ten 
other officers connected with the administrative work of the various 
organizations of the Force. It was found that a better class of clerical 
work was done upon pay rolls, muster rolls, quartermaster forms, etc., 
than had been experienced heretofore with the same organizations. 
This improvement was undoubtedly due to the training of personnel 
and proper supervision. About one-half of the old number of clerks 
were necessary to transact all company clerical work for the regi- 
ment. It relieved company commanders from tedious clerical duty and 
gave to them their full time to devote to military duty. It removed 
the temptation from the first sergeant to become the actual company 
clerk of his company. It greatly reduced all paper work. It facili- 
tated the handling of inter-regimental transfers, as the records in such 
a case were shifted in the personnel office from one company unit to 
another and required no action on the part of the company com- 
mander. Because of the close codperation between the regimental 
quartermaster, paymaster and personnel office, it prevented loss to the 
Government through unchecked amounts for overdrawn clothing, or 
Government property lost or destroyed, and sums forfeited by courts- 
martial. It generally effected a marked economy in time consumed in 
the transaction of business throughout the entire regiment and finally 
it was an agency for contentment, efficiency and high morale for 
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through its codperation with the other staff offices it facilitated every 
operation connected with the payment, the rationing, the clothing and 
equipping of the individual. 

This system which was devised from the basic plan was given a 
fair test during this manceuvre for in many instances this service 
closely approximated actual field service. While this system may be 
installed with advantage in certain posts in the United States, it should 
never be lost sight of that it is primarily to be made to serve troops in 
the field. In this connection it appears to the writer it would be wise 
to remember that as a field unit the personnel office belongs in the rear 
echelon of the regiment and is not necessarily in close proximity to the 
paymaster who carries the regimental accounts. If sufficient pay- 
masters are available there may be one with the regiment in its rear 
echelon, but the duties of the personnel office and the regimental pay- 
master should always be kept separate and distinct. They cannot 
be inter-mingled. 

This system is not, in the opinion of the writer, necessary or desir- 
able in the smaller posts ; certainly not as a distinct additional clerical 
overhead. It is, however, adaptable to smaller posts in somewhat the 
following manner: The sergeant major’s office in the post could be 
made the personnel office of the post and render all returns, forms, 
etc., for the organizations of the post in consolidated form. It is often 
found in the smaller posts that there are two or more small organi- 
zations working separately and it appears to the writer to be perfectly 
practicable to assemble all service fecord books and company records 
of these organizations in the sergeant major’s office and perform all 
clerical work from that office as the post personnel office in a manner 
similar to that done in the regimental personnel office. In such a case 
the post adjutant would be the personnel officer. 

While a saving was made in clerical labor on this manceuvre by 
this system, it is believed, and particularly in war time, that the most 
efficient organization of the personnel office will require from each 
company not only the company field desk and typewriter unit in which 
the records of the company must be kept distinct, but further the ser- 
vices of a company clerk. It is believed that better results will be 
obtained in the personnel office from a company clerk who is thor- 
oughly trained in all of his duties than from a personnel office force 
which, while consisting of the lesser number of men, is composed of 
those who have been allowed to specialize in certain lines of work. 
During the latter part of this expedition it was found practicable to 
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reduce the number of clerks in the personnel office of the 5th Regi- 
ment from nineteen to nine, but these nine remaining men were 
allowed to specialize according to their abilities in pay roll, muster 
roll, or quartermaster’s work. This conditon was found undesirable 
and an interchange of duties arranged for so that each man in the 
personnel office would be versed in all duties required of a competent 
company clerk. If the number of clerks in the personnel office is to 
be reduced below the number of companies represented in that office 
a system of school for company clerks should be instituted in a regi- 
ment in order to provide at least one competent clerk for each com- 
pany. This need will be most apparent if companies are sent upon 
detached duty where they will be thrown upon their own resources for 
the performance of their clerical duties and every effort should be 
made to provide a supply of competent company clerks in order to 
prevent the first sergeant from being forced to perform these duties 
to the detriment of his military work. 

The personnel office as an agency for the conduct of all company 
clerical work met with the universal approval of all officers connected 
with this Force and to the best knowledge of the writer no voice was 
raised against it. It was given a thorough trial under field service 
conditions and will certainly form a basis upon which a plan may be 
built up that will avoid many of the difficulties encountered in the 
World War in company administration, as well as those difficulties met 
with by the staff departments. One phase of these difficulties could 
not be, of course, touched upon and this was one of the greatest diffi- 
culties encountered in the World War. This is the question of the 
correct method of handling the accounts of casuals upon evacuation 
and the finding of these casuals in hospitals, paying them, and 
accounting for these payments and subsequently effecting a proper 
settlement of their accounts. The proper solution of this problem is 
essential to complete accountability for Government funds entrusted 
to disbursing officers, for every consideration of humanity, justice and 
efficiency demands that casuals shall be found and shall be paid such 
sums as are necessary for their immediate needs. 
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THE LONGEST AMERICAN AIRPLANE FLIGHT 
By Captain Ratpu J. Mitcuerr, U.S.M.C.A. 


airplane flight in the history of American aviation, and the 
second longest flight in the world! 

While the glory for making the longest air journey belongs to that 
intrepid British aviator, the late Sir Ross Smith, Royal Air Force, it 
is interesting to note that the Marines in completing their recent trip 
from the Island of Haiti to San Francisco and return, a distance of 
10,953 miles, have come closest to equaling the world’s record of 
12,500 miles. 

The flight did not start with the idea of breaking distance or speed 
records. Its origin was the desire on the part of the Marines to estab- 
lish another record, that of the plane to fly the farthest to participate 
in or observe the Pulitzer races held at St. Louis, Missouri, on Octo- 
ber 4, 5 and 6, 1923. Circumstances developed, later, however, that 
carried the daring aviators, their splendid mechanics and their perfect 
planes to San Francisco, and thence back to Washington, D. C., where 
the trip was scheduled to end. At this point the opportunity to break 
the American distance record was apparent and the planes were per- 
mitted to continue back to Haiti. 

The pilots and mechanics for the two planes were First Lieutenant 
Ford (Tex) O. Rogers and First Sergeant Benjamin F, Belcher of 
the 1st Observation Squadron, 2nd Brigade, U. S. Marines, stationed 
in Santo Domingo, and Second Lieutenant Horace (Hoke) Dutton 
Palmer and Sergeant Peter P. Tolusciak of the 2nd Observation 
Squadron, Ist Brigade, U. S. Marines, stationed in Haiti. 

Prior to his entry into the Marine Corps as a Second Lieutenant on 
September 15, 1917, Lieutenant Rogers had served as a midshipman 
at the Naval Academy for three years, resigning on February 15, 1916. 
Following his detail to aviation duty, with instruction at the Naval 
Air Station, Miami, Florida, he was detailed for service overseas in 
August, 1918. In November of that year he was attached to Squadron 
218 of the British Royal Air Forces and took part in the bombing 
of Eccloo, Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Melle, Lichtervell, Pitten and 
Zeebrugge, and also in the advance of the Belgian Army along the 
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Yser Canal Sector. His services with this British Squadron were 
rewarded by the Navy Cross with the following citation: “ For dis- 
tinguished and heroic service as an aviator engaged in active opera- 
tions codperating with the Allied Armies on the Belgian Front during 
September, October and November, 1918, bombing enemy bases, 
ammunition dumps, railroad junctions, etc.” 

Following his hazardous service overseas Lieutenant Rogers con- 
tinued on aviation duty at Miami and Arcadia, Florida, Parris Island, 
S. C., and Quantico, Virginia. He was assigned to aviation duty in 
Santo Domingo on April 3, 1922. 

Lieutenant Palmer attended school at Ohio University, Class of 
1916; while there he played on both baseball and football “ varsity 
teams ”. He was mustered into Federal service in August, 1917, with 
the 7th Ohio Infantry with the rank of first lieutenant, and later was 
assigned to the 148th Infantry, 37th Division, at Montgomery, Ala., 
bama. In February, 1918, he was detached to the Aviation Ground 
School at Austin, Texas, and later returned to his old command, then 
stationed at Camp Lee, Virginia, as a replacement division. Securing 
his discharge from the Army, he enlisted in the Marine Corps with the 
rank of gunnery sergeant on August 5, 1918. 

He won his commission as a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve Flying Corps on May 29, 1919, while stationed at Miami, 
Florida. Following aviation duty at Quantico, Virginia, he was 
assigned to duty in Santo Domingo on October 8, 1919, and after four 
months’ service in that island was transferred to Quantico, Virginia, 
for a course at the Marine Officers Training School. After a tour of 
seven months in Haiti he was ordered back to Quantico where he 
played in the back field of the Quantico eleven that defeated both 
Georgetown University and the crack team of the Third Army Area 
in 1922. He was again ordered to Haiti in February, 1922. 

First Sergeant Belcher, the mechanic for Lieutenant Rogers’ plane, 
is a native of Midville, Burke County, Georgia. He enlisted in the 
Marine Corps on January 7, 1917, and two years later was detailed to 
aviation duty in Miami, Florida, and on March 30, 1919, to duty in 
Haiti. Following two years’ service in Haiti and a year and a half at 
Quantico, Virginia, Belcher was assigned to his present station in 
Santo Domingo on August 9, 1922. 

First Sergeant Belcher has already taken part in a number of long- 
distance flights, and on one from Quantico to Pensacola, Florida, ‘his 
plane flew for a period of nine and a half hours through rain, a feat 
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that called for skill of the highest order. When the bombing of obso- 
lete battleships off the Virginia Capes in 1921 was first attempted he 
acted as chief mechanic of the Marine Corps plane that took part in 
that demonstration. 

Sergeant Peter Tolusciak, the mechanic of Lieutenant Palmer’s 
plans, has had an unusually varied and colorful career, although he is 
not yet twenty-two years of age. His home is in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
was a student at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh when the war 
broke out, and left the university to join the Polish Legion of the 
French Army, which was being organized at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Canada. After a training period of four months Tolusciak was sent 
to France and there detailed to a French military school for non- 
commissioned officers in Paris that was supplying material for artil- 
lery units. June of 1918 found him with a French battery on the 
Alsace-Lorraine front, and when the armistice was signed his battery 
was in position for the advance on Metz. 

Following the armistice he was transferred to the French aviation 
school at Istres and later to one at Avord. From November, 1919, to 
February, 1920, he was instructing aviators in Poland, and then was 
assigned to active service with the 39th Bombing Squadron. While 
with that outfit and the 3rd Squadron Tolusciak took part in several 
actions against the Russian bolshevik army operating on the north- 
eastern front in Poland. When the Red menace to Poland was ended 
he secured his discharge and on his return to the United States in Jan- 
uary, 1921, not having had his fill of military.service, although he had 
taken part in thirty-seven separate actions in France and Poland, 
Tolusciak enlisted in the Marines. His service in that corps has com- 
prised Quantico, Virginia, Parris Island, South Carolina, and Haiti. 

The report of the flight made by these officers and men is an 
enlightening one; it contains many elements of human interest and is 
typical of that esprit and determination which has ever caused the 
Marine Corps to carry on. It contains also many favorable remarks 
on the splendid assistance rendered by our brothers, the Army Air 
Service and the Air Mail, and by the many civilians en route who are 
boosters for the Marine Corps and aviation in general. Actual author- 
ity for the flight was received about three weeks before the date of 
departure, which was scheduled for September 20th; but the brand 
new DH4B’s that were shipped to Haiti for specific use in the attempt 
did not arrive until September 15th, four days before they were needed. 
It was necessary to make an immediate check and test, and it devel- 
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oped that the motors were not satisfactory. With characteristic 
Marine energy, the mechanics of both planes set to work to put to- 
gether two Liberty motors every part of which and every adjustment 
in which was the acme of perfection. Day and night, in shifts, they 
toiled. Every piston was selected with care and weighed to the fraction 
of an ounce, every connecting rod was weighed and every clearance 
was perfect. Meanwhile the planes were torn down and checked ; dual 
controls were installed as well as dual instruments. In four days the 
job was done, the motors and planes had been tested and the start was 
made. It is interesting to note at this point that the mechanics did 
their preliminary work well. Both motors did 110 hours running time 
without a miss, and not even a spark plug was changed! 

At noon on September 19th both planes took off from Santo 
Domingo City. Brigadier General Lee, with staff, was there to wish 
them good luck; likewise the President of the Dominican Republic 
and staff. Intent on bestowing his blessing the Archbishop of Haiti 
was also there and he presented a small medal to each flyer to be worn 
around the neck. 

The trip to Port-au-Prince, Guantanamo and Havana was unevent- 
ful. Three boats placed in the Windward Passage in case of forced 
landing at sea were a great relief from the mental strain of the water 
hazard. Upon arrival at Havana, Lieutenant Palmer discovered that 
he was carrying an extra passenger, the branch of a tree he had grazed 
in taking off at Guantanamo. His lower right wing was quite badly 
chewed up. Repairs were necessary, so the versatile mechanics found 
an opportunity to appropriate a spare strut from a Cuban JN which 
they promptly whittled into shape for a leading edge on the DH, 
much to the distress of a Cuban aviation officer who discovered the 
theft. Lieutenant Rogers reports that the officer was placated by the 
assurance that he would receive many spare parts when the planes 
returned from the north. We hope he got them! Knowing Rogers 
we are sure he did! 

Three boats had been stationed in the Straits of Florida for rescue 
purposes between Guantanamo and Key West. Lieutenant Rogers 
says: ‘‘ Sighted two boats. Hit keys about midway between Key 
West and East Coast of Florida. A very welcome sight. One hun- 
dred and ten miles of water in a land plane with continuous rain 
falling is not my idea of mental relaxation.” From Key West, touch- 
ing at Miami, Parris Island and Fayetteville, the trip to Washing- 
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ton, D. C., where the pilots arrived September 23rd, was of a 
routine nature. 

After a two-day rest another start was made via Moundsville and 
Dayton for St. Louis, where a landing was made on schedule time, 
September 28th. September 29th to October 8th was used in observ- 
ing the Pulitzer races. During this period a request from the Ameri- 
can Legion headquarters at San Francisco for two Marine Corps 
planes made it possible for the pilots to go on to the West Coast. The 
planes were to take part in an air meet incident to the Legion conven- 
tion. The trip was made via Muskogee, San Antonio and San Diego. 
Regarding Muskogee Rogers states: “ Would like to remark that this 
is the the best town in the United States for an aviator to stop in as far 
as the treatment he receives is concerned.” We are led to believe 
he is correct for he showed us a card that was given him. On one side 
it reads as follows: 


“This is to certify that 
Lt. Ford O. Rogers, U.S.M.C. 
is entitled to all the privileges of a 
VISITING AVIATOR 

Muskogee, Oklahoma.” 
While on the other it reads: 
“ Visiting Aviator Will Not Surrender This Card. Use It On Your 
Next Visit to the CITY of HOSPITALITY. 


Special Courtesies to Visiting Aviators. 


Hotel Accommodations—$1.00 each for room with bath; two to a 





room, at 
Severs Hotel, Muskogee Hotel, 
Turner Hotel, Plaza Hotel, 
Huber Hotel, Baltimore Hotel. 


Cafe Service—Twenty Per cent. Discount From Listed Prices At 
Puritan Cafe, Quaker Cafe. 


Theaters—This Card Entitles Holder To Free Admission At 


Broadway Theater, Strand Theater, 
Palace Theater, Yale Theater, 
Orpheum Theater, (except road shows). 





League Base Ball Games—This card entitles holder to Free Admission at all 
League Games at the Municipal Athletic Park. 
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Country Club and Golf Links—The Town and Country Club extends courtesy 
of the Club and Golf Links to Visiting Aviators on presentation of this 


card. 


Stem Beach—Boating, Dancing and Bathing. Visiting Aviators may enjoy 
these privileges without charge by presenting this card. 





Courtesies Extended by Members through the Chamber of Commerce of 

Muskogee.” 

“ Tex” remarked to us that his only regret was he couldn’t live 
there forever. 

We do not know exactly what grudge our aviators had against 
California, but their report states: “ California from the air is not 
the paradise that the ‘ native sons ’ would have you believe. Pretty sad 
looking country.” In spite of this remark, however, all concerned 
were most enthusiastic about the excellent treatment accorded them 
while in the “ Golden ” state. 

The return trip from San Francisco to Washington was started on 
October 22nd, after a six-day rest. Of this trip our pilots remark, 
“Weather in California had been warm so did not think to provide 
ourselves with gloves or even sweaters. Soon found our mistakes. 
Crossed the ‘ hump’ (Rocky Mountains ) at 12,000 feet and discovered 
what Arctic exploring in an undershirt is like.” On arrival at Reno 
gloves and sweaters were purchased and their use partially overcame 
the handicap of cold weather. From Reno the route lay through Elko, 
North Platte and Omaha. Of the trip out of Elko the pilots speak 
most feelingly and are quoted-as follows: “In crossing one of the 
long mountain ridges in eastern Navada had only about twenty-five 
feet to spare. Got sucked down by a wind current and from personal 
observation found how the Rockies got their name. Cleared the big- 
gest rock by about two feet. Pretty hard on the old nervous system.” 

Owing to poor weather conditions progress east was more or less 
delayed. Finally, however, a landing was made at Dayton, Ohio, on 
October 31st. Planes and motors had by this time been subjected to 
a long and grueling test ; accordingly they were turned over to inspect- 
ors. To quote again from the report: “ The inspectors at this station 
gave our planes and motors a thorough looking over and reported that 
they were in as good condition as any planes that had ever been in 
there. This was especially pleasing when the length of flight was con- 
sidered along with the fact that no mechanical work whatever had been 
done on our planes.” The skill and care with which assembly of 
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planes and motors had been made in Haiti was most apparent. Not a 
forced landing, not even a miss in the motor to date; a truly remark- 
able record. 

On arrival at Washington, D. C., on November 2nd it was decided 
that new motors would be installed in the planes before the start back 
to Haiti. Owing to the fall manceuvres of the Marines at Quantico, 
considerable delay was experienced in getting planes and motors tuned 
up, so that it was not until November 30th that an actual start was 
made. The course followed was the same as the one on the trip up 
and was uneventful as far as Miami. At this point a hard landing by 
Lieutenant Palmer’s plane bent the landing gear axle and the plane 
could not proceed without repairs. Marine ingenuity came to the 
rescue here and the axle was straightened by putting an automobile 
jack under the centre of the bend and standing three men on each 
wheel while the jack was being taken up. On December Sth the flight 
was resumed via Havana, Santa Clara and Guantanamo to Port-au- 
Prince and Santo Domingo City, where it ended on December oth. 

The entire flight occupied a period of about two and a half months; 
ten thousand nine hundred and fifty-three miles were covered and the 
actual flying time was one hundred twenty-seven hours and fifteen 
minutes. The following table shows the five longest flights in 
the world: 

England to Australia (British) 12,500 miles 

Haiti to San Francisco and return (Marine Corps) 10,953 miles 

Rome to Tokio (Italy) 10,000 miles 

Around the Rim of the United States (Army) 9,823 miles 

New York to Alaska and return (Army) 

The completion of the trip without mechanical mishap is a splendid 
example of the type of work done by the aviation squadrons in the 
West Indies. Credit is due not only to the pilots and mechanics who 
performed the actual flying but also to the squadrons who so carefully 
erected the planes and motors used. 

Letters and telegrams of commendation were sent to the pilots 
from several sources, notable among which were those from the Major 
General Commandant and the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
They are quoted below: 


COMMENDATION 


“Your performance in completing an airplane flight of 10,953 miles from 
the Island of Haiti to San Francisco and return, thus establishing a new 
record, that of the longest continuous flight by American aviators, and the 
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second longest flight in the world, is indicative of your splendid ability as 
a pilot. 

“In accomplishing this flight, you have brought credit not only upon your- 
self, but also upon the Marine Corps and upon the history of American avia- 
tion. The Major General Commandant extends his heartiest congratulations 
upon this commendable and record breaking achievement. 

“A copy of this letter has been placed on your official record. 


Joun A. LEyJEUNE.” 
COMMENDATION 


“Your recent flight of 10,953 miles from the Island of Haiti to San Fran- 
cisco and return, in which you established a new record, that of the longest con- 
tinuous flight by American aviators, is deserving of the highest commendation. 

“In adding one more record to those already held by Naval and Marine 
Corps pilots, you have reflected great credit upon Naval aviation and upon 
your Corps. Please accept the congratulations of the Chief of Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


W. A. Morretr.” 


The flight has demonstrated once again the mobility of the air- 
plane and has impressed military and naval authorities, as well as civil, 
with the potential possibilities inherent in the air machine. Mechan- 
ical features are daily becoming more reliable and sight of the fact that 
for the first 9000 miles of this flight no mechanical work was done on 
motors, must not be lost. Several long flights are now being planned, 
notable among them the Army flight around the world. There is every 
reason to believe this trip will be a success. For the present, however, 
the American long-distance flight record is approximately 11,000 miles, 
and that record is held by Marines! 
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PEACETIME TACTICAL TRAINING FOR SMALL 
MARINE CORPS POSTS 
By Captain JOHN W. THOMASON, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


U. S. Navat Ammunition Depot, Dover, N. J. 


cises. This is not, however, an insurmountable difficulty. The 

necessary ingredients are, first, a sufficient area of broken 
ground that will stand tramping over which is available near most of 
our stations. Second, a small platoon; and finally, at least one morn- 
ing out of the week. These can be assembled. If the detachment is 
doing day-on and day-off guard duty, as most of our small units are 
doing, it becomes necessary to disturb the reposeful labors of the spe- 
cial duty details, but this also can be done by a strong-minded com- 
mand officer. 

Here we have sixty men, with one officer. The guard of the day 
runs to seventeen men. Guard mounting is held in the late forenoon, 
which makes the new guard available for drill. One day a week the 
special and extra-duty men are turned out, and the force available 
comes to about forty men, with one sergeant. 

The following is offered as a sample of what is possible in tactical 
instruction under these conditions. 


S MALL posts always have difficulty in carrying out combat exer- 


TERRAIN 


This station is situated in the hills of Morris County, New Jersey. 
These same hills saw many affairs of outposts and patrols in the War 
of the Revolution. Part of the reservation is cleared and occupied by 
buildings ; roughly, about the northern third is suitable for manceuvres. 
A rocky ridge curves northwestward from the Barracks. The northern 
and eastern faces of it are covered with dense second growth, almost 
impassable—fine for infiltration exercise—and traversed by a few 
foot-paths. The other side is wooded, very rocky, and rather more 
open. A wagon road follows its contours around on this side. Beyond 
it is flat country, swampy, and very thick. All this is about one square 
mile in extent. 

THE FORCES 


Corporal Richter has two squads, with one automatic rifle. His 
detail wear campaign hats for identification. He is operating on 
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reconnaisance from an assumed force to the north. His orders are to 
emerge from the swampy woods north of the ridge and reconnoitre its 
southwestern face; also to develop what force the enemy has on it. 
He is told to expect small patrols of the enemy somewhere on the ridge 
or beyond it. As to fighting, he will use his judgment, having in con- 
sideration the information he is sent after and the safety of his force. 

Corporal Richter moves off at 9:00, proceeding to the north face of 
the Reservation and thence west along the fence to the edge of the low 
ground beyond the ridge. 

Sergeant Moore has three squads, with two automatic rifles. He 
operates from an assumed force to the southward, and his orders are 
to bring in a report on the wagon road that proceeds along the south- 
west of the ridge ; also a report on the country beyond. He knows that 
small patrols of the enemy may be expected. His orders about fight- 
ing leave him discretion; but he is given to understand that if he 
brings in prisoners he gets seven days’ leave in New York. He moves 
off at 9:20. 

Care is taken to tell each unit commander what to do, but not how 
to do it. 

A bugler is detailed to accompany each unit commander. This is 
an ammunition depot, and blanks cannot be fired; hence, as a pale 
substitute for the crashing volley that proclaims attack or ambuscade, 
Corporal Richter’s music will sound “ Commence Firing,” or, if 
Sergeant Moore gets set first, his music will sound “ Fire Call ”. 


THE ENCOUNTER 


Corporal Richter reaches the low ground north of the ridge at 
about 9:20. He finds an old road here, winding toward the ridge, and 
he enters it, moving with caution. He throws out point and flankers 
to the limit of observation—nowhere more than 200 yards. The tim- 
ber here is very heavy. He proceeds south to the end of the ridge, 
leaves the road, and moves slowly along it. Up ahead, his point, who 
is very clever about getting behind trees, picks up Sergeant Moore’s 
point, makes a detour up the side of the ridge, and from that vantage, 
gets a glimpse of Moore’s column, far back among the trees. He 
returns hurriedly to his command, and reports that an enemy combat 
patrol, of about four squads, is coming along the ridge, on the road, 
from the south, with point and flankers out. 

Corporal Richter now sizes up the situation. Although outnum- 
bered, he has a very good chance for an ambush. He sees, on his left, 
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a sort of shelf, not as high as the main ridge. It commands the road 
along which the enemy is coming at about 100 yards, and if the enemy 
should get past him on the road, he will have a field of plunging fire 
200 yards wide. He moves quickly up to this shelf and hides his 
detachment on it, commanding the road. 

But he has not considered Sergeant Moore’s flankers. One of 
these, high up on the ridge, has seen his force getting into position. 
Sergeant Moore’s point, now below them, has not seen them, but he 
has heard them, because Richter neglected to move quietly. Both turn 
back and report to the Sergeant, in time to halt him short of the danger 
zone. He places an automatic rifle and three men under cover in 
observation of the shelf, and turns back with the rest. 

Both leaders have done fairly well up to this point. They have 
gotten contact, and in so doing handled their details so as not to expose 
them to surprise, but neither are in position to fight. However, 
Richter’s neglect to cover himself from observation from the ridge 
has spoiled his game. His position, seen and reported, has lost its 
value. The retrograde movement of Sergeant Moore should have 
advised him of this, and he should have moved himself. But he didn’t 
He contented himself with posting his automatic rifle on the threatened 
flank, and sat tight with two scouts thrown out a little way towards 
the enemy. 

Sergeant Moore now has a nice opportunity. His forward detail 
is in touch with the enemy. He has cover behind which to mount the 
ridge, at this point heavily wooded on the crest and rather open on the 
slope towards the shelf. From this point he could have opened a 
destructive fire on Richter below him, and Richter, with no alternative 
but retreat, would have had to scramble down over the shelf under the 
automatic and three rifles in observation on him. Richter should have 
gotten out of there, quick. 

But Moore, from his cover, moved along the side of the ridge on 
the level of the shelf, having, of necessity, a front of less than ten 
yards, until he came in touch with Richter’s flank. Here, with one 
automatic and about three rifles actually bearing, he opened fire at less 
than fifty yards. At the moment, Richter had his automatic and not 
more than three men in position to fire. 


THE OUTCOME 


All men engaged remained as they were at the moment of opening 
fire, and the umpire inspected dispositions. The tactical result would 
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have been nil. Neither side had more than a fraction of its fire power 
in action; Richter, unable to resist effectively, could have scuttled off 
down the shelf with little loss and gotten away. In actual warfare 
almost anything is rather more than likely to happen, but the probabili- 
ties are that there would have been a casualty or two to report on each 
side and nothing else of importance. 


FIELD CRITIQUE 


The command is now assembled on the ground, and a field critique 
is held. Each detail commander, in turn, outlines his movements and 
the reasons for them, repeats his messages sent and received, and his 
action on them. These are discussed, and anybody with an idea is at 
liberty to offer it for consideration. The possibilities and probabilities, 
in the light of developments, are examined. The umpire then gives his 
decision and conclusions to the whole command, as briefly and plainly 
as possible, and winds up the exercises with a short lecture on the prin- 
ciples involved in the case in hand. 

The privates are in on this, too. If you are going to require them 
to crawl and climb around through the woods, to the invariable detri- 
ment of their uniform trousers, they have a right to know what they 
are doing it for. 

Finally the command falls in and marches back to Barracks. It 
is nearly time for dinner, and there is confidence in the sterling worth 
of the Mess Sergeant. This command has, also, a private, regrettably 
worthless in most respects, who is extremely able on the mouth organ. 
He now strikes up a certain old remembered marching song of the 4th 
Brigade, and the chaste New Jersey echoes are shocked by forty voices, 
singing together : 

“The Yankee Marine went over the top—— 
“ Parley-voo-——” 
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MARINE CORPS HISTORY, 1817 TO 1821 
By Major Epwin N. McCretian, U.S.M.C. 


THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


HE United States did not officially recognize the Republic of 
Haiti as a sovereign state until 1861. The Act of June 5, 1862, 
provided that the President of the United States was authorized 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate “to appoint diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States to the Republics of Hayti 
and Liberia,” accredited “as commissioner and consul-general.” In 
July, 1862, Benjamin F. Whidden was appointed commissioner and 
consul-general to the Republic of Haiti. Ernest Roumain, appointed 
March 3, 1863, was the first Haitian diplomatic representative to the 
United States, in the official capacity of Chargé d’Affaires. Long 
before this, however, we sent consuls and other representatives 
to Haiti. 

In 1817, it was reported that our consul at Port-au-Prince left that 
city in consequence of an American merchant vessel being condemned 
by Petion. The frigate Congress arrived at Port-au-Prince on July 
22, 1817, where she was treated with respect by Petion. The Marines 
of the Congress were commanded by First Lieutenant William Nicoll. 
Mr. Tyler, an agent of the United States, was on board the Congress 
for the purpose of making “ inquiries respecting the execution of 
American seamen” by the Haitians. A sailor of an American mer- 
chant ship had caused the death of a Haitian in ejecting him from the 
American vessel. The American was apprehended, tried by court- 
martial, convicted and shot by order of Petion the same day, despite 
the urgent requests of American shipmasters that he be tried by 
civil court. 

On July 27, 1817, the Congress sailed from Port-au-Prince for 
Cape Henry (also called Cape Francois and now Cape Haitien) carry- 
ing Mr. Tyler “to settle some affairs with King Henry.” Negotia- 
tions, however, were impeded by the fact that the “ Cape” was desig- 
nated in the American official papers as ‘Cape Francois,” a name 
“ unacknowledged in the Island.” The Congress arrived back at Nor- 
folk on September 25, 1817. 

The Hornet carrying Commodore Lewis as Agent of the United 
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States, sailed from New York in the spring of 1818 for Haiti. She 
was ordered to Cape Henry to demand restitution for property belong- 
ing to American merchants, unjustly seized by Christophe, some years 
before. The Marine officer of the Hornet was Second Lieutenant 
Joseph C. Hall. The Hornet, and Commodore Lewis were well 
received at Port-au-Prince. President Boyer (successor to Petion) 
received Commodore Lewis as the accredited agent of the United 
States. The Hornet was at Cape Henry in May. At this time the 
Naval force of President Boyer consisted of a frigate, a corvette and 
a brig. 

The Ontario sailed for Haiti in February, 1821, carrying Mr. 
Edward Wier, American consul and agent for claims in the Island of 
Haiti. The arrival of the Ontario at the Cape (now Cape Haitien) 
had a great tendency in restoring tranquility in that place, and many 
lives and property of white people were saved through the generous 
and humane conduct of her officers, Marines and Bluejackets. They 
assisted in protecting Americans and other foreigners during the dis- 
turbances that occurred when Christophe was overthrown by Boyer 
early in 1821. 

Great praise was given by eye-witnesses to their conduct. The 
National Intelligencer of April 10, 1821, reported that to the “ gener- 
ous interposition of Captain Walcott Chauncey ” and “ politic arrange- 
ment, it is believed that the Whites, British as well as Americans, are 
indebted to the protection of their lives from menace, if not from gen- 
eral massacre, and their property from plunder, during the tumults. 
He was about to sail, supposing the presence of the Ontario no longer 
necessary ; but being requested by the American merchants to remain, 
he did so until tranquility was restored.” The Ontario sailed from 
the Cape on March 16, 1821, for the Mediterranean. 

The Macedonian and Hornet in June, 1822, assisted American 
interests very materially while they were at Port-au-Prince. The 
Marines of the Macedonian were in charge of Sergeant Jacob 
Kinkerly, while those of the Hornet were in charge of Sergeant Peter 
Steel. The Macedonian arrived at Norfolk in August, 1822, after a 
cruise in the West Indies, with between fifty and sixty sick and 
several deaths reported, including that of First Lieutenant James M. 
Clements, who died of “ ship fever.” Lieutenant Clements died on 
May 27, 1822, and the Commandant, on June 23rd, directed that 
crape should be worn by all officers on the left arm and sword-hilt 
for one month. 
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MARINE CORPS HISTORY, 1817 TO 1821 


FOURTH OF JULY, I817 


Fourth of July, 1817, in Washington was passed in much cheer- 
fulness. “ There was no military parade except of the Marine Corps, 
which paraded and commenced its march through the city at a little 
after four o’clock in the morning—a time and temperature of the day 
(for military displays) certainly preferable to the meridian hour 
and heat.” 

At 4:00 P.M., “a highly respectable assemblage of public officers, 
citizens and strangers, sat down to a handsome dinner at Davis’s Hotel, 
at which Mayor Benjamin G. Orr presided. Many toasts were drunk 
“under the discharge of cannon and interluded with songs ” accom- 
panied by the Marine Band, led by Drum Major John Powley. 

PRESIDENT MONROE'S TOUR 


A few months after he took office, President Monroe took a three- 
thousand mile swing around the country. When the President returned 
to Washington on September 17, 1817, the Marine Corps—it should be 
called the President's Guard—as usual rendered the honors. 

Upon approaching the District Line he was met by a numerous 
cavalcade of citizens on horseback and in carriages, who then became 
his escort. On arriving at the boundary of Georgetown, he was 
greeted by a national salute from a detachment of the Georgetown 
artillery, previous to which, the cavalcade had been met by Captain 
Thornton’s fine troop of cavalry from Alexandria. 

The cavalcade passed down High Street to Bridge Street, at the 
intersection of which streets the Star Spangled Banner waved over 
their heads. Continuing down Bridge Street, the President, and his 
escort passed over Rock Creek, at the ford near Williams and Carroll’s 
Mill, and thence defiling to Pennsylvania Avenue, proceeded to the 
President’s Mansion. On nearing the house, the President was 
received, with the honors due to his station, “ by the Marine Corps 
(under command of Major Samuel Miller), whose fine military 
appearance, and excellent Band of Music, added not a little to the 
interest of the occasion.” 

NEW YEAR’S DAY, 1818 


The year 1818 in Washington was greeted with charming weather. 
The President’s House was thrown open for the general reception to 
visitors for the first time since its restoration after its sack by the 
British in 1814. The Marine Band played its repertoire and was fre- 
quently applauded. The reception lasted from noon to three o’clock 
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and an unusually large concourse of ladies and gentlemen attended. 
Among them were the foreign Ministers, Cabinet Members, Senators, 
Representatives, the Marine, Naval and Army officers in Washington, 
and “ other distinguished citizens, residents and strangers.” As the 
press described the event—“ it was gratifying to be able once more to 
salute the President of the United States with the compliments of the 
season, in his appropriate residence.” This account stated that “ the 
Marine Corps turned out on the occasion and made a fine appearance.” 

About the middle of January, 1818, the Wednesday receptions at 
the President’s Mansion were resumed. They were held in the draw- 
ing room and the Marine Band supplied the musical diversion. 


THE SABBATH 


In the early days of the Corps every effort was made to keep the 
Sabbath. As early as December 17, 1810, Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant Franklin Wharton directed that the Marine Band should not 
play on Sunday except for military purposes. Then on February 13, 
1821, we find an order signed by Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 
Archibald Henderson that “no duty except the ordinary military 
duties and the absolutely necessary police ones, be hereafter performed 
on the Sabbath day.” 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 1818 


The anniversary of the birthday of George Washington, in 1818 
was generally noticed with public honors throughout the country. It 
fell on Sunday so it was celebrated on the following day. No public 
ceremony was held in Washington but there was a brilliant ball—called 
Washington’s Birth Night Ball—held in Georgetown at the Union 
Tavern for which the Marine Band was called upon to play. Fife 
Major Venerando Pulizzi once more was Acting Leader of the Band, 
as Drum Major Powley had, on his own request been reduced to a 
sergeant on February 18, 1818, and eventually died February 3, 1821. 
Among the many attending were “ the Lady of the President” Mrs. 
Monroe, Vice President Tompkins, many Marine, Navy and Army 
officers, and practically all the foreign diplomats. 


FIFE MAJOR PULIZZI AS A SOLOIST 
On May 15, 1818, the Marine Band opened a “ Concert and Ball ” 
at Crawford’s Ball Room, Georgetown. -Fife Major Venerando 
Pulizzi, Leader of the Marine Band, played the “ Tyrolese National 
Air (Voight) with variations on the clarinet.” 
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MARINE CORPS HISTORY, 1817 TO 1821 


FOURTH OF JULY, 1818 


The forty-second anniversary of the National Independence was 
celebrated in Washington “ with all the demonstrations of undimin- 
ished respect.” Captain Alfred Grayson of the Marines and Mr. John 
Crabb, a former officer of the Corps, were members of the Committee 
of Arrangements. National salutes from the military and naval estab- 
lishments in the city, announced the dawn of the day so dear to the 
feelings of Americans, and were repeated at mid-day and sunset. At 
noon the Declaration of Independence was read to a crowded audience 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives. A patriotic and appro- 
priate oration was then pronounced by Alexander Anderson, Esq. 
“The gratification of these ceremonies was much increased by 
occasional airs from the fine band of the Marine Corps.” 

At half past four o’clock, about one hundred distinguished citizens 
sat down to an excellent dinner at Strother’s Hotel. Mayor B. G. Orr, 
of Washington, presided. After dinner, many toasts were drunk, 
accompanied by appropriate music from the Marine Band. 


IN PERUVIAN AND CHILEAN WATERS 


Before and after President James Monroe enunciated that famous 
principle of American foreign policy on December 2, 1823, now known 
as the Monroe Doctrine, important events transpired in South America 
and American Marines participated in many of them. 

The early days of 1817 found the Chilean patriots struggling for 
independence against the Spanish. In the spring of that year the 
Ontario (Captain James Biddle) sailed from New York, carrying 
Messrs. Prevost and Breckinridge as Commissioners to Chile. The 
Ontario’s Marine Guard was in charge of Sergeant Edward McFadian. 
First Lieutenant John Harris had commanded the guard up to May 
22, 1817, but on that date Captain Biddle had approved the appli- 
cation of Lieutenant Harris for shore duty. 

The Ontario anchored at Valparaiso on January 25, 1818, “ in 
fifty-five days from Rio Janeiro.” She later sailed for Lima, Peru, 
where Captain Biddle succeeded in persuading the Spanish Viceroy to 
relieve American merchant vessels from being interfered with by the 
blockade at Valparaiso. 

Then in February, 1818, came the Chilean Fourth of July. On 
April 3rd of this year the Royalists were decisively defeated at Paipo 
River and by this battle the independence of Chile was finally secured. 
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EX-MARINE CFFICERS FIGHT FOR CHILEAN INDEPENDENCE 


General Jose Miguel Carrera, the principal leader in the early 
fighting for the independence of Chile, was well-known in the United 
States and many Americans joined his forces. Among them were 
Francis A. Bond and Henry W. Kennedy. These two Americans had 
been appointed second lieutenants of Marines on March 1, 1815, and 
both resigned in November, 1816, to return to South America with 
Carrera. The rivalry of Carrera with Bernardo O’Higgins led to the 
defeat of the nationalist forces at Rancagua in 1814. Enraged by the 
execution of his brothers at Mendoza by the San Martin party, 
Carrera proceeded to organize a rebellion in Argentina, but he was 
eventually captured and shot at Mendoza on September 4, 1821. 

Mr. Kennedy was captured at the same time as General Carrera 
and would have suffered the fate of his general, had he not received 
in action a musket ball, which entered his left ear and passed out 
his right eye. He had the rank of captain in the service of Carrera. 
The Franklin sailed from New York on October 13, 1821, for the 
Pacific. Her Marine officers were First Lieutenants John Harris and 
Charles Grymes. While at Valparaiso in July, 1822, the Franklin 
received on board Mr. Kennedy as a refugee. He arrived board 
“totally destitute of everything, and all that he had received for his 
long service with the patriots was the loss of both eyes. Mr. Kennedy 
returned to the United States on board the Constellation, and for sev- 
eral years afterward was taken care of by the officers of his old Corps. 
The Marines of the Constellation were in charge of Sergeant Thomas 
Randle. The fate of Mr. Bond was happier. He returned safe and 
sound to his family on board the Macedonian which arrived at Boston 
in the summer of 1821. 


AMERICAN FLAG RAISED ON THE NORTHWEST COAST 


The Ontario sailed from Valparaiso in February, 1818, for Lima 
and the Northwest Coast of the United States. On August 29, 1818, 
Captain Biddle took “ possession, in the name and on the behalf of the 
United States, of both shores of the River Columbia ; observing in the 
performance of this service the ceremonies attending upon like occa- 
sions of setting up a claim to national sovereignty and dominion.” 
Sergeant McFadian with his Marines were ashore and assisted in 
the ceremony. 
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DEATH OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL COMMANDANT WHARTON 


Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Franklin Wharton died Septem- 
ber 1, 1818, in New York City and was buried in Old Trinity Church 
Yard, on the 3rd, at New York. 

The National Intelligencer of September 5, 1818, in reporting the 
death of Colonel Wharton stated that “ his conduct through life was 
marked with every virtue which could dignify the man; and the sin- 
cere affliction of his numerous relatives and friends bears ample testi- 
mony to the amiable and honorable qualities of his heart. He has left 
six sons to lament the loss of a father whose paternal care and kind- 
ness were most exemplary. Respected and beloved by those who 
knew him well, the society of Washington will long lament, in the 
decease of Colonel Wharton, the loss of one of its most benevolent 
and hospitable members.” 

Colonel Wharton “ was in a situation peculiarly pleasant to a man 
of his generous feelings. Possessed of an ample fortune, and living 
far beyond his income from the government, his table was almost 
always encircled by his brother soldiers and distinguished strangers 
from every section of the Union. But, at the age of fifty-six, his con- 
stitution gave way, and, by the advice of his physician, he undertook a 
northern jaunt. He spent some time at Long Branch and at the Sara- 
toga and Ballston Springs. Neither availed. Finding himself declin- 
ing in strength, he made an attempt to return to his family. He 
reached New York “ very much exhausted—put himself under the 
care of Doctor Marshall, of the Navy, where the best medical aid was 
afforded ; but, alas! he could go no further!” He breathed his last at 
5:00 P.M., September 1, 1818 and on September 3rd, his remains were 
borne to the silent tomb attended by his brethren in arms. “ No one 
could have been more successful in securing the affections of his 
fellow soldiers. The accuracy of his deportment, the urbanity of his 
manners, his openness, ingeniousness, and nice feelings of honor, 
endeared him to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. His 
pride of the military life shed a luster around him which cannot be 
forgotten.” “ No man, perhaps, ever supported a better character.” 
(New York Gazette of September 3, 1818, quoted in National Intelli- 
gencer, September 8, 1818.) 

On September 4, 1818, the Secretary of the Navy wrote to the 
Adjutant and Inspector, Major Samuel Miller, that he had received 
his letter of that date communicating the intelligence of the death of 
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Lieutenant Colonel Franklin Wharton. The Secretary requested that 
Major Miller would “cause the usual appropriate testimonials of 
respect to be paid to the memory of the deceased by directing the 
Officers of the Corps to wear crape on the left arm, and on the hilt 
of their swords, for the period of thirty days, and such other military 
honors as may be suitable to the occasion.” 

On September 4th, Major Samuel Miller, Commanding, announced 
Colonel Wharton’s death to the Corps, and on the same date “ ordered 
that crape be worn on the left arm and hilt of the sword for one 
month from the receipt of this order.” 

The funeral of Colonel Wharton at New York on September 3, 
1818, was attended “ with every mark of respect for the character and 
rank of the deceased; and his remains were committed to the tomb 
with the honors of war. The procession was composed of the Mayor 
and civil officers of the city (New York), the officers of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and the officers of the city militia, in 
uniform; the whole preceded by the United States troops on this sta- 
tion, and escorted by the Governor’s Guards, all with arms reversed. 
The scene was solemn and impressive—the bands of music played the 
dead march—the pall was supported by officers of rank—the horse of 
the deceased was accoutred and led in the usual manner ; and the cere- 
monies closed by the firing volleys over the grave. 

“The shipping in the harbor had their flags lowered to half mast 
through the day; and we noticed with pleasure this mark of respect 
shown by the British vessels on this occasion.” 


ACTING COMMANDANTS 


It was not until March, 1819, that a successor was appointed and 
in the meantime an Acting Commandant commanded the Corps. 

On September 9, 1818, the seven different posts of the Marine 
Corps were instructed that: ‘‘ Until the appointment shall be made of 
a Lieutenant Colonel Commandant of Marines, all communications 
connected with the duties of the Corps will hereafter be addressed to 
the Adjutant and Inspector, now acting under the immediate control 
of the Department.” On September 6th, Major Miller had recom- 
mended this procedure to the Secretary of the Navy, who apparently 
had approved of it. 

On the 16th of September, Major Miller asked for his first fur- 
lough in ten years, and on that date Major Archibald Henderson 
announced to the Secretary of the Navy that in obedience to his orders 
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of the 7th he had “ taken command at the Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps,” and the next day issued “ Orders ” to the Marine Corps that 
he had been ordered by the Navy Department to “ take command at the 
Headquarters of the Marine Corps and to attend to its duties.” 

The Washington newspapers of September 17th carried the fol- 
lowing card dated the day before, signed by “ Archibald Henderson, 
Major, Commanding:” “ By order of the Navy Department, the 
undersigned has taken command at the Headquarters of the Marine 
Corps, and directs the officers of the Corps to make all official commu- 
nications to him, as the commanding officer there, and requests all 
others who have any transactions with the Corps, to address him as 
such, likewise.” 

On September 24, 1818, Brevet Major Archibald Henderson wrote 
to Benjamin Homans acting for the Secretary of the Navy stating that 
he had presented to him his orders signed by the Secretary of the 
Navy “to repair to the Headquarters of the Marine Corps to attend 
to its duties,” and was informed by Mr. Homans that “ that order was 
full authority” for Major Henderson to take on himself “the dis- 
charge of those duties.” Major Henderson requested Mr. Homans to 
inform him “ whether any order from a higher authority be in exist- 
ence, and whether it “became the Major’s “duty to surrender the 
command which” he then held “to any other officer.” If it be so, 
Major Henderson stated, that he held himself “ in readiness to give it 
up whenever he was “ directed so to do.” 

Major Henderson had been ordered on September 7, 1818, from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to Washington for the purpose of relieving 
Major Miller. 


DUELLING 


On October 19, 1818, Captain John Heath, United States Marine 
Corps, and Commodore Oliver H. Perry, United States Navy, fought 
a duel on the site of the famous Hamilton-Burr duel (on the Jersey 
shore of the Hudson, above Hoboken) at or near Weehawken. 
Neither was wounded. First Lieutenant Robert M. Desha, United 
States Marine Corps, acted as second for Captain Heath and Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur for Perry. Captain Heath soon after left the 
Marine Corps and entered the Consular Service. 

Castle Island in Boston Harbor on September 26, 1819, was the 
scene and date of a duel which resulted in the death of First Lieuten- 
ant Francis B. White, United States Marine Corps. The grievances 
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between the two officers came up while they were attached to the 
Independence, in 1815. Lieutenant White in the correspondence pre- 
ceding the duel stated that Lieutenant Finch had undertaken to repri- 
mand him on the quarterdeck in the presence of the crew, had flogged 
two Marines without his knowledge or consent, had acted in a general 
ungentlemanly manner toward him, and had stated that Lieutenant 
White was ignorant of his duty. 

The Commandant evidently put an abrupt stop to a duel between 
Major Samuel Miller and Major Richard Smith as is evidenced by the 
following letters written to these officers, respectively, on February 22, 
1821. To Major Samuel Miller—‘ 1 am directed by the Honorable 
the Secretary of the Navy, in a letter received this morning ‘ to exer- 
cise all the authority with which I am clothed by law as the Command- 
ing Officer of the Corps to prevent’ any duel that I may think about 
to emanate from the existing differences between some of the officers 
of the Corps and that I shall hold every and each officer amenable to 
the law for any offense of this kind. In pursuance of this direction I 
now positively order you not to leave the District of Columbia without 
receiving permission from me, and state to you that, should you be 
concerned in a duel with any officer of the Corps you shall be held 
amenable not only for the infringement of military law against that 
offense, but also for disobedience of the orders of both the Secretary 
of the Navy and myself.” To Major Richard Smith—*“ In pursuance 
of a positive direction received this morning from the Honorable the 
Secretary of the Navy, I now inform you that you will be held amen- 
able to law, if you are concerned in any duel with any officer of the 
Marine Corps. You are therefore most positively directed to bring 
your official business at Headquarters to as speedy an issue as possible 
and then to repair without delay to your station, and not leave it with- 
out express permission.” 

Niles Register for March 31, 1821, contains the following infor- 
mation regarding a duel between two Marine officers: “ Shooting! 
Two officers of the Marine Corps have lately amused themselves by 
shooting at one another near Bladensburg, by which one of them 
received a ball in his thigh.” 


THE FIRST DANCING ASSEMBLY OF 1818 


A meeting was held at Strother’s Hotel in Washington early in 
November, 1818, “of those gentlemen disposed to attend Cotillion 
Parties or Assemblies.” The meeting decided “that Balls should be 
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provided during the ensuing season,” and then chose twelve managers 
of which First Lieutenant James Edelin, of the Marines, was one. 
The “First Dancing Assembly ” was held at Strother’s Hotel on 
December 17, 1818, and of course the members of the Marine Band 
supplied the dance music. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1819 


On New Year’s Day, 1819, President Monroe, according to estab- 
lished usage, received the visits of his friends, and of the strangers and 
foreigners in the city. The President’s House was “ more crowded ” 
than it ever had been “ on a similar occasion.” The compliments of the 
season were cordially reciprocated between the President and his visit- 
ors. The Marine Band played. 

A spirited “ Birth Night Ball” was given at Crawford’s Union 
Tavern in Georgetown on February 22, 1819, “in honor of the natal 
day of Washington.” The enjoyment of this affair was heightened by 
the beautiful music furnished by the Marine Band. 


LAUNCHING OF THE COLUMBUS 


At a quarter before twelve o'clock March 1, 1819, and about an 
hour later than was expected, the noble ship of the line Columbus 
glided from its bed, at the Navy Yard, Washington, in the most 
majestic style, in the presence of many thousands of spectators, who, 
in despite of unfavorable weather, had assembled to witness this inter- 
esting scene. The vessel was greeted on its descent, by a national 
salute from the artillery, by patriotic airs from the Marine Band, and 
by the shouts of thousands of Columbians, gathered together from 
every quarter of the Union. 

Among the spectators were President Monroe, many Senators, and 
Representatives in Congress, the Heads of Departments, the principal 
officers of the government resident in Washington, officers of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, “ strangers and foreigners.” 


MAJOR ANTHONY GALE BECOMES COMMANDANT 


Secretary of the Navy Smith Thompson, on March 5, 1819, 
addressed the following letter to Major Anthony Gale: 

“The President of the United States having, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, appointed you Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant of the United States Marine Corps, I have the pleasure 
to transmit to you, herewith, your commission, dated the third instant. 
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“ You will immediately assume the command of the Marine Corps 
at Headquarters, appoint the staff officers and make all necessary 
arrangement for the benefit of the service, of which you will give due 
notice to this Department. 

“It will also be your duty to report, from time to time, such meas- 
ures as you shall deem expedient to promote the discipline and organi- 
zation of the Corps.” 

The new Commandant was born in Ireland and appointed a Second 
Lieutenant in the Marine Corps from Pennsylvania, on September 2, 
1798. He was promoted to First Lieutenant, March 2, 1799; to Cap- 
tain, April 24, 1804; and Brevet Major, April 24, 1814. He had 
served with distinction in the Naval War with France (1798-1801), 
in the Tripolitan War (1801-1805) and in the Second war with 
England (1812-1815). 

Major Gale who had been ordered from New Orleans to Wash- 
ington, signed his first letter as Lieutenant Colonel Commandant on 
March 9, 1819. He became Commandant on March 3, 1819. A letter 
dated March 10, 1819, from Gale to Secretary of the Navy Smith 
Thompson acknowledging receipt on March 5th of his commission as 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, stated he “‘ assumed command of the 
Corps ” on March gth. 

LIBERIA 


About a year after the Declaration of Independence was signed, 
slavery was abolished in Vermont. As early as 1808, the importation 
of African slaves into the United States was prohibited. In 1816, 
Henry Clay presided over a meeting in Washington, D. C., to form a 
Colonization Society. Bushrod Washington was the first president of 
that Society, formally organized on New Year’s Day, 1817. After 
several colonization expeditions that met with misadventures, through 
epidemics and opposition from the natives, Liberia was founded in 
1821, with its capital Monrovia named in honor of President Monroe. 
It was declared free and independent in 1847. American Marines, 
serving on the many vessels of the Navy visiting the neighborhood of 
Liberia, participated in the several stirring events connected with the 
history of Liberia. 

On March 3, 1819, President Monroe approved an Act of Congress 
that included authority for a man-of-war to escort the merchant ship 
Elizabeth, carrying liberated slaves to Africa. The friends of the 
Negro had formed the American Colonization Society for this pur- 
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pose. The U. S. S. Cyane (whose Marines were in charge of Ser- 
geant Thomas Norman) was selected to escort the Elizabeth. The 
Cyane with her convoy got under way early in February, 1820, but 
heavy weather soon caused them to separate. The Cyane arrived at 
Sierra Leone Roads, Africa, late in March and learned that the 
Elizabeth had arrived two days before and was at Sherbo. This first 
effort to establish a colony was unsuccessful as fever and troubles with 
the natives practically wiped it out. 

In the following year the Nautilus proceeded to Africa with new 
colonists. The Shark (whose Marines were in charge of Corporal 
Edward Carney) sailed from the United States in July, 1822, carrying 
Doctor Eli Ayres, United States Agent, to the colony of liberated 
slaves. The Shark returned to Norfolk in December, 1822, having 
sailed from Cape Mesurado, Africa, on October 7, 1822, “at which 
time the American colonists were in good spirits and improving 
in health.” 

Soon afterwards the U. S. S. Alligator, commanded by Lieutenant 
Stockton, arrived on the African coast with orders to codperate with 
the agents of the Society at Sierra Leone. A so-called Treaty was 
entered into between the African natives, Captain Robert F. Stockton, 
U. S. Navy, and Dr. Eli Ayres, which ceded for a financial considera- 
tion a tract of land, including Cape Mesurado. This so-called treaty 
bore the signatures of Stockton, Ayres, and Kings Peter, Long Peter, 
George, Zoda, Governor and Jimmy. The Alligator sailed from Sierra 
Leone on May 27, 1821, and arrived in July, 1821, in the United States. 

During the year 1823 the Cyane and the Shark cruised for a short 
period upon the coast of Africa, to carry into effect the intentions of 
the government, in the suppression of the slave trade and the pro- 
tection of the agency at Cape Mesurado. The agency at Cape Mesu- 
rado got along all right until the fall of 1823 when it was almost 
destroyed, many liberated Africans being killed. The Marines of the 
Cyane were in charge of Sergeant James Scott, while those of the 
Shark were also in charge of a sergeant. 


MARINE BAND IN GRAND CONCERT 


On March 16, 1819, Mr. Twibill, through the newspapers informed 
“the citizens of Washington and Georgetown,” that he would give a 
Grand Concert of vocal and instrumental music at Mr. Strother’s 
Assembly Room, Pennsylvania Avenue, on that date, at which he had 
“the pleasure to announce the assistance of the United States Marine 
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3and.”’ The Marine Band opened Parts I and II of the concert with 
the Grand March, played Hail, Columbia, and accompanied Mr. 
Twibill in many songs including Columbia, Land of Liberty, Minute 
Gun at Seca, Light House, and the Birth of Washington. 

The concert was repeated on March 17th, 22nd, and March 23rd, 
the Marine Band performing at all three performances. Mr. Twibill 
sang the Star Spangled Banner at the last two concerts, the Marine 
Band accompanying him. 


PURCHASE OF FLORIDA 


Florida was purchased from Spain in 1819 for five million dollars, 
to be delivered August 22, 1821. Prior to this, however, the same 
conditions as obtained in 1812-1813 were in existence. The “ patriot 
flag’ was raised and the United States stepped into the waiting shoes. 

On July 16, 1817, the Secretary of the Navy, R. W.Crowninshield, 
ordered Captain John H. Elton in the brig Saranac to proceed to the 
river St. Mary’s in Georgia, with the information that “ the recent 
occupation of Amelia Island by an officer in the service of the Spanish 
revolutionists, occasions just apprehensions—attempts to introduce 
slaves—stop it.” 

On November 14, 1817, Commodore John D. Henley, commanding 
the John Adams, was ordered to St. Mary’s. With him went the 
Enterprize, Prometheus, and Lynx. At Amelia Island he was 
informed he would find the Saranac and Gunboat No. 168. The 
object of the President of the United States in ordering this naval 
force to the St. Mary’s was to remove from Amelia Island the persons 
who had lately taken possession thereof. 

According to Niles Weekly Register, of November 8, 1817, the 
Saranac (Captain Elton) was closely watching the proceedings at 
Amelia Island. Sergeant Daniel Stinger was commanding the four- 
teen Marines on the Saranac at this time. In September, 1817, rumors 
that the United States would purchase Florida were rife. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1817, about 350 Spanish troops, principally negroes, attacked 
the so-called patriots on Amelia Island about a mile from the town of 
Fernandina, but were defeated. Beaten off again on the 1oth, they 
again attacked on the 13th and were defeated. 

On December 22, 1817, Captain J. D. Hanley, United States Navy, 
and Major James Bankhead, United States Army, jointly demanded 
the surrender of Amelia to the United States as they had received 
“orders from our government to take possession of Amelia Island.” 
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Captain Henley was on the John Adams, the Marine Guard of which 
was commanded by Second Lieutenant William Dulaney. It consisted 
of twenty-one Marines. 

On December 23, 1817, Henley and Bankhead informed the 
“Patriots ” that they would “land a force today and hoist the Amer- 
ican Flag.” On December 23rd, Aury, Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces at Fernandina, informed Henley and Bankhead that he was 
“ready to surrender this place to the forces under your command 
whenever you may judge proper to come and take possession thereof.” 

On December 24, 1817, Henley reported to the Secretary of the 
Navy that the “ American Flag was yesterday hoisted at Fernandina 
and the Island of Amelia taken possession of by the land forces under 
Major Bankhead of the U. S. Artillery.” 

The American troops evacuated the Floridas on February 8, 1819. 


FLORIDA TURNED OVER 


Six months was allowed by treaty for the surrender of Florida. 
The Hornet was dispatched to Havana to receive an order to that 
effect and returned to Pensacola, there to meet General Jackson, the 
new American Governor. The Marines of the Hornet were in charge 
of Sergeant George Boshart. 

On July 17, 1821, after a series of delays and disappointments, of 
a piece with the whole tenor of our twenty years’ negotiations with 
Spain, the American authorities were finally and formally put in pos- 
session of Pensacola, Florida, of the fortresses of the Barrancas, and 
of the Dominion of the Floridas. ‘‘ The Spanish Governor’s Guard, 
consisting of a full company of dismounted dragoons of the regiment 
of Tarragona, elegantly clad and equipped, was paraded at an early 
hour of the morning in front of the Governor’s House. About 8 
o’clock a battalion of the 4th Regiment of U. S. Artillery were 
drawn up on the public square, opposite to the Spanish Guard, having 
marched into town from the encampment at Galvez’ Spring.” The 
Barrancas was later occupied the same day. “ The Spanish troops 
were then marched to the place of embarkation—the American Flag 
was displayed upon the flagstaff, and grand salutes were fired by the 
artillery company and the U. S. S. Hornet, a gun being given to each 
State and Territory of the Federal Union, not forgetting Florida, 
and the regimental band, and that of the Hornet, playing the Star 
Spangled Banner ail the while.” The Barrancas ceremony was made 
‘with a little more parade,’ where the American troops made a fine 
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and martial appearance, and the Hornet was gaily dressed.” Sergeant 
George Boshart with his twenty-five Marines played an interesting 
part in the cerémonies. 


ADVERTISEMENT FOR A DRUM MAJOR 


When Drum Major Powley voluntarily gave up that position on 
February 18, 1818, Fife Major Venerando Pulizzi led the Band until 
September 3, 1827, being appointed Drum Major, however, on July 
14, 1824. On March 24, 1819, the following advertisement was pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer of Washington. 

“Wanted. For the Marine Corps of the United States, a sober, 
steady man, in the capacity of Drum Major. He must be a master of 
his profession, and capable of performing well on the Clarionet. His 
situation will be made highly eligible, if he merits it.” 

Applicants for this position were instructed to apply in person at 
the Marine Barracks, or if by letter, to accompany it with suitable 
testimonials, embracing the above requisites. 


CELEBRATION OF INDEPENDENCE DAY ANNIVERSARY, 1819 


At a meeting held at Davis’s Hotel, Washington, on June 4, 1819, 
to make all arrangements for the celebration of the Fourth of July, 
Mayor B. G. Orr, was called to the chair and Thomas Dougherty 
appointed Secretary. At that time Washington was divided into four 
wards and two gentlemen from each ward were appointed to serve as 
members of the committee. Major Samuel Miller, of the Marines, 
with General Philip Stuart, represented the Fourth Ward. 

The celebration occurred on the Fifth as the Fourth fell on the 
Sabbath. Salutes were fired at sunrise, noon and sunset, on Sunday 
the Fourth, as well as on Monday the Fifth. At eleven o’clock the 
General Comittee, and many citizens, assembled at the Washington 
Tavern, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and were escorted by the Marine 
Corps to the Hall of the House of Representatives where Mr. Richard 
Bland Lee made an address after Mr. Joseph Anderson had read the 
Declaration of Independence. The Marine Band was in the Hall and 
contributed its services to the ceremonies of the day. At four o’clock 
a public dinner was provided at the Congress Hall Hotel on Capitol 
Hill. When the cloth was removed 21 toasts were drunk, accom- 
panied by appropriate airs from the Marine Band and by the roar 
of cannon. 

On January 1, 1820, all Washington went “ to pay the New Year’s 
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visit at the President’s House, which was more crowded than usual.” 
The Marine Band played. 
ECONOMY 


The Committee of Naval Expenditures wrote Secretary of the 
Navy Smith Thompson on January 13, 1820 to “introduce into the 
Department, in all its branches, a rigid economy.” “ The popularity 
won for the Navy, by the valor of our officers and seamen during the 
late war, can only be maintained, in time of peace, by exhibiting ” 
“judicious management.” The Secretary of the Navy on January 
2oth, heartily agreed with this suggestion and a wave of economy 
spread over the Navy and Marine Corps. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 1820 


A meeting was held at Strother’s Hotel on February 17, 1820, to 
make arrangements for celebrating the Natal Day of George 
Washington in Washington with a Ball. At this meeting it was 
decided to hold the “ Birth Night Ball” at the late residence of the 
Spanish Minister near O’Neals. A National Salute was fired at the 
rising of the sun. The Ball in the evening was handsomely attended.” 
Among others the President, the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 
the Foreign Ministers, Army, Navy and Marine Officers, including 
Colonel Archibald Henderson, and their families attended. 


DEATH AND FUNERAL OF STEPHEN DECATUR 


Commodore Stephen Decatur was killed in a duel on March 20, 
1820, by Commodore Barron. On March 24th, Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant Anthony Gale directed that crape be worn on the left 
arm and sword hilt for one month in testimony of respect to the 
memory of the late Commodore Decatur. The funeral took place at 
four p.m., March 24th. 

Since the foundations of Washington were laid, perhaps no such 
assemblage of citizens and strangers, on a similar occasion, had been 
seen. His remains were attended to the vault at Kalorama, in which 
they were deposited, by a great part of the male population of the 
City and adjacent country, by nearly all the Officers of Government, 
members of Congress, and representatives of foreign governments 
resident in Washington. Due military honors were rendered on the 
occasion by the Marine Corps, under the command of Major Samuel 
Miller ; and minute guns were fired from the Navy Yard, during the 
procession and funeral service. The first part of the procession was 
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formed of the “ Funeral firing party of Marines” with the Marine 
Band leading, followed by “ officers of the Navy,” “ officers of the 
Marine Corps,” “ The Clergy ” and the coffin. Every incident evinced 
the deep sensation which prevailed; and the volleys of musketry by 
the Marines which announced the consignment of the hero’s remains 
to the tomb sounded as the knell of departed chivalry. 

The hero’s remains were temporarily deposited at Kalorama, 
where they remained until October 29, 1846, when they were removed 
to St. Peters, 3rd and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. Marines assisted 
in the ceremony on this latter date. 

The Marine Corps was unusually interested in Stephen Decatur. 
Captain James McKnight (who married the sister of Stephen 
Decatur) was killed in a duel by a Naval officer in 1802. In Novem- 
ber, 1822, First Lieutenant Levi Twiggs was married to Priscilla D. 
McKnight, daughter of the late Captain McKnight and niece of the 
late Commodore Decatur. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY, 1820 


The celebration of the Fourth of July, 1820, was most successful. 
The Declaration of Independence was read, in the Capitol, by J. H. 
Henshaw, preceded by a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Russell. An oration 
by Thomas Randall followed. The Marine Band played. Among the 
members of the Committee was Colonel James Thompson, a former 
Marine officer and the first Paymaster of the Marine Corps. 

At one o’clock, many officers of the Marine Corps and Navy, with 
a number of citizens from the Eastern Section of Washington, 
assembled on the opposite bank of the Eastern Branch, when Captain 
Robert M. Desha, Paymaster of the Marine Corps, agreeable to 
arrangement, delivered an address. The Marine Band furnished the 
music. After partaking of an elegant repast, many patriotic toasts 
were drunk ; the Marine Band playing an air after each toast. Among 
those who proposed toasts were the following Marine Officers: Major 
Samuel Miller ; Captain Robert M. Desha; First Lieutenant Parke G. 
Howle; Second Lieutenant A. N. Brevoort; and Second Lieutenant 
Benjamin Macomber. 


THE VU. S. NAVAL FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Navy and Marine Corps on duty in Washington 
and vicinity were invited to attend a meeting at the Office of Com- 
modore Thomas Tingey in the Navy Yard on May 4, 1820, “ for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the formation of a society, 
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intended to secure a decent support to the widows and children of 
such officers as may die, or be killed in battle.” 

Naval and Marine Corps Officers met on the U. S. S. Washington 
at New York on July 4, 1820 and formed the U. S. Naval Fraternal 
Association. Major John M. Gamble was a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

In December, 1820, Colonel Archibald Henderson was chosen 
director to serve one year from January 1, 1821. 

Among the officers elected in the U. S. Naval Fraternal Associa- 
tion for the year 1823, was Colonel Commandant Archibald Hender- 
son, Vice President. 


COLONEL HENDERSON BECOMES COMMANDANT 


Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Gale on December 15, 1820, had 
a big dispute with the Secretary of the Navy, over his rights and 
authority. He was placed under arrest, tried by general court-martial 
and dismissed on October 19, 1820. 

On August 30, 1820, Major Samuel Miller informed the Corps 
that “having been invested with the Command at Headquarters, in 
consequence of the arrest of Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Gale, 
all communications, connected with the public service will be addressed 
to me, until further orders.” 

On October 17, 1820, Major Miller wrote to Major Archibald 
Henderson at New Orleans, that “ Lieutenant Colonel Anthony Gale, 
Commandant of Marines having been dismissed from the service of 
the United States as promulgated in a General Order of the 16th 
instant, you will hold yourself in readiness to receive orders from the 
Department immediately on the arrival in this city of the Honorable 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

On October 18, 1820, Major Miller issued orders to the effect that 
“in compliance with instructions from the Navy Department, under 
this date, the undersigned is required to discharge the duties of Com- 
manding Officer at Headquarters.” 

On October 25, 1820, Major Henderson was directed by Major 
Miller “on receipt of this, transfer the command of Marines on the 
New Orleans station to the Senior Marine Officer, together with the 
necessary returns and immediately proceed to Washington, and report 
yourself to” the Secretary of the Navy, “ preparatory to assuming 
the command of the United States Corps of Marines.” 

Colonel Henderson signed his first letter as Commandant on 
December 15, 1820. 
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CORNER-STONE OF WASHINGTON CITY HALL LAID, 1820 


The Corner-stone of the City Hall of Washington, D. C., was laid 
on August 22, 1820. A Masonic procession was formed at Strother’s 
Hotel and moved to the building ground. The Marine Band and 
officers of the Marines attended. “ The great heat of the day ” marred 
the ceremonies. 


AT NEW ORLEANS 


On April 30, 1817, Major Anthony Gale was ordered from Phila- 
delphia to New Orleans to relieve Captain Francis W. Sterne as 
commanding officer. Lieutenant F. B. Bellevue was in command 
when Major Gale arrived about August, 1817. Lieutenant Bellevue, 
who had reported at Washington, was directed, on November 20, 
1818, to return to New Orleans and relieve Major Gale in command. 
Major Archibald Henderson was ordered to proceed to New Orleans 
on November 6, 1819, and on October 25, 1820, Major Henderson 
was directed to immediately return to Washington to assume com- 
mand of the Marine Corps as Commandant. 

On May 16, 1821, the Commandant ordered Captain Bellevue to 
transfer to Barataria all the men of his command “who are not 
accustomed to the climate.” 


PRESIDENT MONROE'S RECEPTION, NEW YEAR'S, 1821 


President and Mrs. Monroe received on January 1, 1821, at a 
“Drawing Room.” It “was more numerously attended than ever 
before.” The Marine Band, as usual, was present. All the lower 
floors of the President’s House were open, warmed with great fires 
of hickory wood. 


PRESIDENT MONROE STARTS HIS SECOND TERM 


The second inauguration of James Monroe, President of the 
United States, took place on the Fifth of March, 1821, as the Fourth 
fell on Sunday. According to John Quincy Adams the “ Fourth of 
March ” in this year “ was a sort of interregnum, during which there 
was no person qualified to act as President.” The same “ interreg- 
num ” occurred on Sunday, March 4, 1849, Zachary Taylor not taking 
the oath until Monday, the Fifth. When Rutherford B. Hayes 
became President in 1877, the Fourth of March fell on Sunday and 
the President-elect took the oath on Saturday the Third, in order to 
eliminate this “ interregnum.” 

On the entrance and exit of the President at the Capitol, the music 
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of the Marine Band enlivened the scene, which was altogether charac- 
terized by simple grandeur and splendid simplicity. 

Colonel Archibald Henderson, Commandant of the Marine Corps 
and James Thompson, a former Marine Officer, were members of the 
Committee on arrangements for the Inaugural Ball which was held at 
Brown’s Hotel on the evening of March 5, 1821. The Marine Band 
played for the dances. “ The President and his family were there, 
but retired before supper.” 

POSTS 

On November 24, 1821, the commanding officers at the different 
Marine Corps posts were as follows: New York, Brevet Major 
Richard Smith; Boston, Brevet Major Robert D. Wainwright; 
Norfolk, Captain William Anderson; Philadelphia, Brevet Major 
John M. Gamble; New Orleans, Captain Francis de Bellevue; 
Portsmouth, Captain Samuel E. Watson; and at Erie, First Lieuten- 
ant Benjamin Richardson. 


POST AT SACKETTS HARBOR WITHDRAWN 


A letter dated April 12, 1817, from the Commandant to Captain 
William Anderson at Sacketts Harbor stated: ““ The Peace Establish- 
ment by Law rendering useless at the Harbour any more recruiting, 
you are hereby required to stop that service for further orders.” 

Captain William Strong relieved Captain Anderson in the fall of 
1817. On January 4, 1818, Strong was ordered to “make such 
repairs at your command, with your own mechanics, as are indis- 
pensably necessary for the comfort and health of your men during 
the winter.” 

On May 28, 1818, the remains of Brigadier General Zebulon 
M. Pike, killed at York on April 27, 1813, were removed from Fort 
Tomkins at Sacketts Harbor and buried with military honors. “ The 
Marines off duty ” were in the funeral procession. 

Lieutenant Richard W. Ashton was in command on September 
5th. On September 28, 1818, Lieutenant W. H. Freeman was ordered 
to take command and he was there by October 14, 1818. 

On October 14, 1818, Captain Strong was ordered from Sacketts 
Harbor to Washington. 

On August 15, 1820, the funeral of Brigadier General Covington, 
Lieutenant Colonels Dix and Johnson was held at Sacketts Harbor. 
The “ U. S. Marines in funeral order were in the procession.” 

The Commandant in a letter to Lieutenant Freeman dated October 
I, 1821, stated that “ the command at Sacketts Harbor is about to be 
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broken up.” Lieutenant Freeman was directed, on October 20, 1821, 
by the Commandant to discharge all but the non-commissioned officers 
at Sacketts Harbor, and on October 22nd he was directed to discharge 
even corporals and sergeants unless they were fine men, and to 
march the remainder to Albany and proceed from there by sloop to 
New York. 


THE STAFF 


In a letter dated April 18, 1816, the Secretary of the Navy in- 
formed the House Naval Committee that: “‘ Marine Corps has never 
been organized into regiments or companies; the guards requisite for 
the protection of the public property on shore, or the performance of 
duty on board the vessels of war, are considered as detachments, and 
vary in the number of officers and men, according to the nature of 
the service on which they are employed.” In this letter the Secre- 
tary recommended that the Staff be selected from the Captains and 
that the Non-commissioned staff, Sergeant Major, Quartermaster 
Sergeant, “ Drum and Fife Majors,” be retained, “ with one Sergeant 
or two Corporals for the superintendence of the armory.” 

The Act approved March 3, 1817, provided for “one Adjutant 
and Inspector, one Paymaster, and one Quartermaster, to be taken 
from the said Captain and Lieutenants.” 

On April 24, 1817, Secretary of the Navy Crowninshield 
directed Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Franklin Wharton: “ You 
will please to appoint from the Captains and Lieutenants of the U. S. 
Marine Corps under your command, one Adjutant and Inspector, one 
Paymaster, and one Quartermaster and inform this Department of 
the appointment which you shall make in pursuance of this order.” 
A post-script stated: “It will be proper to require from the Pay- 
master ‘ good and sufficient Bonds,’ conformably to the 6th Section of 
an ‘ Act for organizing the general Staff, etc.,’ passed on the 24th day 
of April, 1816.” 

Brevet Major Samuel Miller (the Adjutant of the Corps) was 
appointed the Adjutant and Inspector on April 30, 1817. When 
Archibald Henderson became Commandant of the Corps in December, 
1820, Major Miller on December 31, 1820, wrote the following letter 
to the Commandant: “ As you have expressed a wish to reorganize 
a part of the Marine Staff, I avail myself of the earliest period after 
adjusting the Books and Papers of my office to give you the oppor- 
tunity so to do. I therefore, enclose through you to the Hon. 
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Secretary of the Navy, the resignation of my appointment of Adju- 
tant and Inspector of the Corps.” 

The Marine Corps Order Book contains an order dated January 
1, 1821, to the effect that First “ Lieutenant Parke G. Howle be con- 
sidered in future the Adjutant and Inspector of the Marine Corps 
in place of Major Samuel Miller who has this date tendered his resig- 
nation.” The National Intelligencer on the following day published 
this information. 

On January 13, 1821, “ Adjutant and Inspector’? Howle was 
authorized by the Commandant not to “attend any parades ” which 
may be commanded by an officer of rank less than a captain. 

On March 30, 1822, Major Miller and Lieutenant Howle were 
“restored to their respective duties.” 

During the temporary absence of the Adjutant and Inspector, an 
officer was detailed to perform his duties. For instance on February 
23, 1818, First Lieutenant James Edelin signed as “ Lieutenant and 
Acting Adjutant and Inspector.” 


THE PAYMASTER 


First Lieutenant Robert Greenleaf on January 1, 1807, was ap- 
pointed Paymaster to succeed Lieutenant Thompson. Illness causing 
Lieutenant Greenleaf to take a “ furlough,” First Lieutenant John 
Crabb was appointed “ Acting Paymaster”? on December 16, 1809. 
Upon the return to duty of Lieutenant Greenleaf, Lieutenant Crabb 
was appointed “ Assistant Paymaster”? to Paymaster Greenleaf on 
February 18, 1810. Then upon the promotion of First Lieutenant 
Greenleaf to captain, thus making him legally ineligible to serve as 
Paymaster, Lieutenant Crabb, on March 11, 1811, was appointed 
Paymaster and continued in the office until April 28, 1817. 

As the relief of Lieutenant Crabb, First Lieutenant Robert M. 
Desha was appointed Paymaster pro tem on April 30, 1817, and later, 
on February 13, 1818, was made Paymaster. On April 24, 1817, the 
Secretary of the Navy informed the Commandant that it would be 
proper to require from the Paymaster the bond referred to in the Act 
of April 24, 1816. With reference to the bonding of the Paymaster, 
the Commandant wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, on March 3, 
1820, that it was not until the appointment of Lieutenant Desha as 
Paymaster that bonds were required either by law or the order of 
the Navy Department. 

Major Samuel Miller was “ Acting Paymaster ” on April 26, 1819. 
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On November 21, 1821, the Commandant reported to the Secretary 
of the Navy that Lieutenant Desha had resigned as Paymaster and 
that on November 20, 1821, he had appointed First Lieutenant Joseph 
L. Kuhn as Paymaster. Lieutenant Desha was ill and on furlough 
when he resigned as Paymaster. On December 8, 1821, the Com- 
mandant transmitted to the Secretary of the Navy the “ bond obtained 
by Lieutenant Joseph L. Kuhn, Paymaster.” 

Captain Charles R. Broom was the next Paymaster, being ap- 
pointed on October 8, 1830. 


THE QUARTERMASTER 


Second Lieutenant Joseph Woodson was appointed Quarter- 
master in March, 1811. Lieutenant Woodson was succeeded by 
Paymaster John Crabb, and he acted as Quartermaster until Sep- 
tember 1, 1813, when First Lieutenant Samuel Bacon was appointed 
Quartermaster. 

Lieutenant Bacon was succeeded by Captain Alfred Grayson, on 
April 30, 1817. First Lieutenant Benjamin Richardson was appointed 
Quartermaster March 4, 1820, and was succeeded by First Lieutenant 
Elijah J. Weed on October 17, 1822. 


THE NON-COMMISSIONED STAFF 


Industrious research has not been rewarded with sufficient inform- 
ation to give a complete list of the names and dates of service of those 
enlisted men who served as Sergeant Major, Quartermaster Sergeant, 
Drum Major, and Fife Major; but the following data has been 
ascertained : 

SERGEANT MAJOR 


Archibald Summers was appointed Sergeant Major on January 
1, 1801, and discharged under that rank on June 1, 1802. Alexander 
Forrest is shown on the Headquarters Muster Roll of August, 1804, 
as Sergeant Major, and again on May 24, 1805, though performing 
recruiting duty in Baltimore on the latter date. He was born at 
Tweedale, Scotland, and served as Sergeant Major until the date of 
his death. The National Intelligencer of March 14, 1832, carries the 
following notice of his death: “ Near the Navy Yard in this city, on 
Sunday morning last, aged seventy, Alexander Forrest, Sergeant 
Major of the Marine Corps, highly esteemed by all who knew him.” 
Forrest was succeeded by Venerando Pulizzi. 
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QUARTERMASTER SERGEANT 


Sergeant James McKim, Sr., was promoted Quartermaster Serge- 
ant on April 1, 1814. Sergeant James Ennis was appointed Quarter- 
master Sergeant July 11, 1819. Sergeant John Duffy was appointed 
Quartermaster Sergeant on March 3, 1820, “ Ennis wishing to re- 
linquish the duties.” Sergeant Augustine Wheeler was appointed 
Quartermaster Sergeant November 25, 1820, “Duffy wishing to 
relinquish the duties.” Wheeler was discharged on February 6, 1823, 
and on February 27, 1823, John A. French was enlisted as Quarter- 
master Sergeant. French was reduced to Sergeant on January I, 
1824, and attached to the office of the Adjutant and Inspector. 
John M. Mosart was promoted to Quartermaster Sergeant on January 
1, 1824. John Devlin was promoted to Quartermaster Sergeant 
April 1, 1825, and reénlisted as such on December 15, 1828. 


LEADER OF MARINE BAND 


Drum Major William Farr from January 21, 1799 (or earlier) 
to November 22, 1804; Drum Major Charles S. Ashworth from 
November 24, 1804 to October 16, 1816; Fife Major Venerando 
Pulizzi from October 17, 1816 to December 9, 1816; Drum Major 
John Powley from December 10, 1816 to February’ 18, 1818; Fife 
Major Venerando Pulizzi from February 9, 1818 to July 13, 1824; 
Drum Major Venerando Pulizzi from July 14, 1824 to September 
3, 1827. 

DRUM MAJOR 


William Farr from January 21, 1799 (or earlier) to November 
22, 1804; Charles Ashworth from November 24, 1804 to October 
16, 1816; John Powley from December 5, 1816 to February 18, 1818; 
and Venerando Pulizzi from July 14, 1824 to September 2, 1827. 


FIFE MAJOR 


Neal Gillis from June 1, 1800 (or earlier) to June, 1803 (or 
later); Antoine Duplessis from August, 1804 (or earlier) to an 
unknown date; Neal Gillis from September 15, 1805 to December 6, 
1805; Antoine Duplessis from January 1, 1806 to an unknown date; 
Francisco Pulizzi from October 1, 1806 to an unknown date; 
Antoine Duplessis from May 26, 1807 to May 20, 1809; Francisco 
Pulizzi from June 1, 1809 to June 8, 1812; Venerando Pulizzi from 
June 10, 1812 to July 13, 1824. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tae Marine Corps Gazette, published quarterly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for April 1, 1924 


Washington, D. C. ( ss. 


) 


Before me, an Adjutant and Inspector in the U.S. Marine Corps (author- 
ized to administer oaths), personally appeared John H. Craige who having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of THE 
MARINE Corps GAZETTE, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws wad Maavintines, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 
Publisher, Marine Corps Association, 227 South 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, John H. Craige. 
Managing Editor: None. 
Business Managers: None. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Marine Corps Association, Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, Washington, 
1D. Rs 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security sot if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which the stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation, has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is......... (This information 
is required from daily publications only). 


(Signed) Joun H. Cralce 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-fourth day of March, 1924. 
(Seal) (Signed) E. A. OsTERMANN, 
Adjutant and Inspector. 








